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PREFACE. 



SoMB delay has occurred in the pubUoation of these 
pages through deference to objeotions on the part of 
several persons who entertained doubts as to its oppor- 
tuneness. 

These objectioiis were principally made by members 
of the fonner Conservative party, who relied upon 
Prince Bismarck's seceding from the National-Liberal 
Party and once more seeking support among the Con- 
servatives. 

Those gentlemen maintained that the negotiations 
with Herren von Blankenbnrg and Wagner, the endea- 
voTirs of Herr von Wedell-Malchow, the occnrrences at 
the election in Lanenbnrg, and various other matters 
of smaller notoriety left no room for donbting the 
sincerity of the Imperial Chancellor; his antipathy to 
the leaders of the National-Liberal party being, they 
Said, a well-known fact. To many the sentiments had 

b2 
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been comnninicated which the Imperial Chancellor, 
at the conclusion of a dinner party, had expressed 
against Lasker to several members of the Conservative 
party. It was likewise patent that the attacks of 
Prince Putbus on Lasker resulted from the Imperial 
Chancellor's own prompting; and it was equally a 
fact that the Imperial Chancellor had in confidential 
circles stigmatised the famous May Laws as an act of foUy. 

It is of course possible that Prince Bismarck may 
once more join the Conservative party. His contem- 
poraries have witnessed the readiness with which he 
changes front, and kicks from under his feet the ladder 
he has climbed. Neither must it be denied that the 
Imperial Chancellor is still capable, maybe, of rallying 
around himself the remnants of the Conservative 
party and of putting to account their votes against 
the Liberais. 

But in case the Conservative party should only be pos- 
sessed of vitality when its whole programme is summed 
up in the name of Bismarck, when its political cultus 
is naught but Pan-Bismarckism, it will do well to resist 
all attempts at resuscitation, and once and for ever to ab- 
dicate. Of such things as the Conservative party was at 
one time anxious to secure nothing can now be saved. 
To protect property against the revolution no specific 
Conservative party is needed. 

The only worthy task left perchance, for the Con-» 
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servative party to accomplish would be the reconquering 
of liberty. 

To think of doing this under the leadership of " Duke " 
Bismarck would be absurd. 

We cannot thereforo allow ourselves to be deterred 
fpom the publication of this book out of consideration 
for the immature and inane aspirations of certain persons 
of Conservative proclivities. 

Another reason entitled to notice, and which, as such, 
has eonsequently added to the delay, had reference to 
Count Arnim himself : — 

" The publication of the book would injure him ; 
the pending decision of the Supreme Court would 
be less favourable to him should the Imperial 
Chancellor feel aggrieved by its production ; more- 
over, truth would assert itself even were nothing 
done to unveil it." 

This argumentation, after long and mature cogitation, 
also proved absolutely incomprehensible. The Supreme 
Tribunal has to decide whether the Stadtgericht (Magis- 
trates' Court) of Berlin had or had not Jurisdiction, and 
whether or not thirteen documents were, in a legal sense, 
public documents. 

Its leamed conceptions regarding these questions 
cannot possibly be modified by the fact that matters 
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obtain publicity whioli have with them no oonnection 
whatever.* 

Ju8t as little can it be conceded tbat truth will assert 
itself independenÜy of its demonstration by any one. It 
wieldeth not such power. 

Truth is one, lies are manifold; therefore are lies 
more powerful than truth. Hence the greater fecility 
possessed by falsehood of obscuring, distorting, falsify- 
ing the latter. 

Truth, then, can prove victorious only when spoken 
to-day^ to-morrow, the day after to-morrow, and so on, 
over and over again. Only when with a strong band 
the mantle is removed under which truth was maliciously 
sought to be shrouded will falsehood, however multi- 
plied its ramifications, be made to stand aloof. 

For that reason also neither could the fear of the 
possibility of the Chancellor's discontent reacting on the 
Supreme Court, nor the confidence in the silent, secretly- 
working power of truth, have induced us to bury it 
untold. 

Attention is claimed by a third consideration. 

In the foUowing pages some of Count Amim's reports 
will appear in print. Their publication is justified by 

* It is, however, probable that the Supreme Tribunal will have giyen its 
decision in the case before this bock can appear. Eztemal circumstances 
will so much delay its publication that the court is not likely to be 
affected by such an influence as this book may probably produoe on the 
Imperial Chancellor. 
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the plea of pamful necesedty, though oontrary to every 
für tradition in the annals of diplomaoy. 

But alter the pubUoation nnder the sanetion of Prince 
Bismarck of an overwhelming amonnt of documents of a 
damaging character to Count Amim, the tradition of 
diplomacy can no longer stand in the way of him whose 
sense of dnty points to the necessity of defending the 
late ambassador. 

However, we refrain in the following pages from giving 
Publicity to a Single document that has not already 
come nnder the notice of the Public Prosecutor, of the 
adjudioating law courts, of the defending counsel, and 
likewise of all officials of a lower degree who have had 
a band in these matters. 

Nay, more, the Public Prosecutor himself has de- 
manded that these documents, with one solitary excep- 
tion, be read in open court, Count Arnim, on the other 
band, declaring through bis legal advisers that it was im- 
materialtobimwhethertheywerereadornot.* The Public 
Prosecutor having thereby admitted the innocuous efltect 
of their appearance on the public mind, we are equally 
entitled to waive cur own scruples. We do not 

* Count Arnim did this because, according to the reqnisition of the 
PabHc Prosecutor, not only the reports published in these pages, but also 
other, altogether confidential, documents would have been read, which we 
keep back even now, as we are not disposed to foUow the method of 
compromising other persons. It is, however, interesting to reflect that it 
is the Foreign Office itself which has supplied the materials for this book 
by its eommnnication of the documents to the court. 
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consider ourselyes under the Obligation of eliminating 
them from ihe mass of materials which with such trouble 
Ve have succeeded in bringing together in view of de- 
fending Count Arnim on the score of truth. 

If in the palmy days of the poet-city Weimar, it shonld 
have oceurred to Duke Charles Augustus to institute a 
new bardic contest on the Wartburg for the purpose 
of deciding whether Goethe or Schiller was the greater 
poet ; and if Goethe for his share had put forth the 
pretension of submitting to the umpire a " selection '* from 
among his master-works, whilst Schiller was aUowed to 
produce nothing further than perhaps "Kabale und 
Liebe " (Intriguo and Love), no one would have found 
that light and air were justly distributed. 

Tet this arrangement would perchance have proved 
favourable to Schiller, who might have aflfbrded to be 
restricted to the production of " Kabale und Liebe," had 
Gt)ethe been compelled to bring forth all he had ever 
penned in prose or in verse, or spoken by word of 
mouth. 

But Schiller could never have consented to Goethe's 
entering the lists with " Egmont," " Faust," " Götz," 
and " Wilhelm Meister," when in his choice of Cham- 
pions he was restricted to Herr von Kalb, Herr Wurm, 
and Louisa Miller 

This must be piain to every one. 

But up to this day it has not come to the knowledge 
of the spectators of the duel between Bismarck and 
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Aniim that in this affair matters have been brought 
aboiit in a similar fashion to the supposed contest 
between the two poets, but that they have been more 
clumsUy managed. 

The conrse of procedure was such that the Imperial 
Chancellor made public all that he wished should be 
known and nothing more ; while Count Arnim was com- 
pelled to show only that side of his political character 
which his Opponent desired should be seen. 

Hence the unfaimess of the public judgment generally, 
which it is impossible to entirely rectify. 

So far, however, as it is possible to establish truth, 
the attempt shall be made in these pages by means of 
facts corroborated by documents, although, as said be- 
fore, we print none the publication of which has not been 
demanded by the Public Prosecutor himself. 

Potsdam, Octoher 4, 1875. 
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ÜP to Jnljy 1872^ the Imperial Chancellor was guiltless of 
harbouriiig anj ill feeling towards Connt Arnim. A short 
time previouslj^ in fact^ he had even officiallj expressed the 
wish to appoint the ambassador his adlainis, a proposition most 
readilj sanctioned by the Emperor. 

Having on the 29 th June^ 1872^ after tedious negotiations^ 
concluded a Convention with the French Government for the 
speedj pajment of the milliards and the evacuation of France 
— a Convention in conformity with the wishes of the Imperial 
Government — Coimt Arnim repaired to Kissingen to take the 
waters^ passing Ems on his way^ where the Emperor was 
staying.* He was received by the Emperor with marks of 
distinction^ and the expression of His Majesty's gracious 
thanks for the Services rendered at Paris. 

The Minister Count Eulenburg and Canon Frenken, of 
Gologne (the latter of whom figured among the Liberal mem- 
bers of the Gologne Ghapter^ and had long been known as a 
devoted patriot)^ were staying at Ems at the same time. 

The conversation of Count Arnim with these two gentle- 

* This Convention most not be confounded with that of 15th March, 
1873, destined to play a more important part in these pages. 
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men cWefly tumed upon the most rational course of action 
which in reference to the conflict it was on all sides de- 
clared urgent to adopt, and which was unavoidable, against 
Eoman encroachments — a conflict which already at that time 
was being waged with the most passionate vinilence on both 
sides. Oount Bulenburg and Canon Frenken were both of 
opinion that violent measures which would make martyrs 
of the bishops might eflfect the reverse of what the Govern- 
ment intended to achieve. Canon Frenken inclined to the 
opinion that the Catholic population in such a case would 
not only stand obediently by the Bishops, but would even spur 
them on. 

Count Bulenburg, moreover, confessed that a declaration 
recently sent in by the Bishop of Brmeland was, in fact, in 
every respect adapted to form the basis of an acceptable modus 
vivendi, but that Prince Bismarck had rejected this proposition, 
probably because he deemed it more advisable to push the 
conflict to extremities. 

As this conversation was purely speculative and strictly con- 
fidential, Count Arnim was imprudent enough to share the 
doubts of these two gentlemen as to the certainty of the future 
triumph of the Imperial Chancellor, although equally anxious 
with them to see this triumph realised. At the same time Count 
Arnim was injudiciously spoken of in well-informed circles at 
Berlin as the successor of the Imperial Chancellor, who was 
Said to be suffering from ill-health. Both these indiscretions 
reached the ears of Prince Bismarck. 

It would be pardonable that Count Bulenburg, as member of 
the Ministry, should have mentioned the expressions of Count 
Arnim at a casual discussion about Church-policy. Count 
Arnim's second imprudence, that of allowing himself to be 
mentioned as successor of the Imperial Chancellor, was in all 
probabiUty conveyed to the latter through the Secretary of the 
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German Embassj at Paris^ Herr von Holstein. As was proved 
by Herr von Holstein's admission during the Arnim trial, he 
was in correspondence with persons immediatelj surrounding 
the Imperial Ghancellor^ in which correspondence the Ambas- 
sador was made the chief subject of his reports. Besides this 
he had obtained from Prince Bismarck special permission to 
write for the newspapers, although the Prince had most strictly 
forbidden all other members of the Bmbassy to have any re- 
lations whatever with the press, and Count Arnim had not 
even received an official intimation of the authority given to 
his sabordinate to devote himself to joumalistic parsuits. 
With great ingenuousness Connt Arnim communicated to the 
secret correspondent of the Imperial Chancellor a passage of 
a letter received from Berlin, according to which he was 
mentioned there as the presumable successor of the Chan- 
cellor. 

The doabts expressed by Count Arnim at Ems to the im- 
mediate attendants on the Emperor * as to the infallibility of 
the Church-poHcy, coupled with the communication according 
to which he was denoted as the successor of the sick Chancellor, 
at once produced in the fretful imagination of the latter the 
convincing proof of the existence of a treasonable plot. If 
the Imperial Chancellor considered this plot to overthrow him 
to be one amounting to high treason, we may remark that 
according to criminal definitions only acts directed towards 
the overthrow of the sovereign are deemed as such. That this 
suspicion had already firmly estabüshed itself at that time is 
evident from a later correspondence published in the Cologne 
Gazette. 

* The Emperor neither questioned the Count at that nor at any other 
time, abont the Imperial Chancellor's Church-policj, and the Count for this 
xeason has never had an opportunity to express his opinions to the Emperor 
on the subject. 
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In the aatumn of 1874 the Cologne Gazette received Com- 
munications from a Paris correspondent conceming Count 
Amim^ the object of which was to represent the latter as a 
dangeroas intriguer, whose intention it had long been to over- 
throw Prinoe Bismarck, (See Appendix No. 1.) That cor- 
respondence, which was either addressed directly to the Cologne 
Oazette from Paris, — i.e., from Herr von Holstein — or eise from 
the Berlin Press Boreau, and which was based upon the inter- 
change of letters between Herr von Holstein and the entowrage 
of Prince Bismarck, says, — 

" This intention had first been manifested by Count Arnim 
in the month of July, 1872 ; for, at that time, when Prince 
Bismarck was unwell, Count Arnim had received letters from 
his friends at Ems in consequence of which he considered 
himself justified in assuming that the moment for action had 
arrived.^' 

Whether that »mistrust really had its origin in the two 
indiscretions of the Count, namely, that of expressing doubts 
as to the infallibility of the Church-polioy, and the still 
greater one of figuring as the probable successor of the 
Chancellor, is, moreover, perfeotly immaterial, since the 
only question at issue was as to the Count's being guilty of 
any action capable of establishing the suspicion of "high- 
treasonable '' intentions. Notwithstanding the most prodi- 
gious efforts to adduce a proof of this, the Public Prosecutor 
did not succeed in bringing forward even the slightest circum- 
stantial evidence of the intrigues against the Chancellor which 
were imputed to the Count — or evidence which might at least 
have suflSced as an excuse for the mistrust with which the Im- 
perial Chancellor was tormented from that day forward,* But 

'^ This morbid mistrust breaks out in an official rescript of the Imperial 
Chancellor, dated 19th June, 1873, with a simplicity which borders on the 
comical, and tlie publication of which, forther on, will astonish the 
reader. 
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ev«n snpposing that the Coont had really entertained and 
avowed the " treasonable '' Intention of overthrowing the Im- 
perial Chancellor^ no jostification oould be found even then for 
the course pnrsued bj the Chancellor towards his subordinate. 
This treatment; nnheard-of in the history of ProBsian burean- 
cracy, had for its object to get rid of the Count and de- 
nonnce him to the Bmperor and to public opinion, but prin- 
dpallyj «nd first of all^ to remove him from his important and 
hononrable post. 

The latter task, however, was one attended with great dif- 
ficnlties. 

In conseqnence of his ability — ^tested daring thirty years of 
official Service — of his knowledge of affairs^ his diplomatic tact, 
his qniet demeanour^ and his rare discriminating jndgment^ 
he enjoyed the confidence of the Emperor — ^a confidence which 
none bnt the Chancellor wonld have been able to shake. 

In addition to this^ public opinion designated him as the 
right man in the right place. But simply to deprive this man 
of his post was not enough ; it was indispensable that his 
former reputation shoold be destroyed so as to render him 
politically and, if possible, socially defunct. 

False accusations to the Emperor, contemptuous treatment, 
groundless reproofs, fiivolous calumnies in the press, hu- 
miliations in the eyes of the French Government — such were 
the several measures altemately adopted during a period of 
two years, according as opportunity offered, until the object 
was attained. 



In the month of August, 1872, Count Arnim was at Frank- 
fort, undergoing medical treatment, when the well-known 
Danish publicist Hansen, whom Count Arnim had once casually 
met in Paris, called upon him unawares. Count Arnim on that 
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occasion gave him as bis opinion that it was the mission of 
politicians of both coimtries to establish friendlj relations be- 
tween Germany and Denmark. M. Hansen^ wbo had possibly 
overrated Ccunt Amim*s influence, appears to have seen in that 
opinion an oocasion^ and moreover a very w^-foonded one^ 
for presnppoaing the German Ambassador to ontertain a par- 
ticular good-will towards Denmark. From Copenbf^g^en^ wkere* 
he had been in July, 1872, he had, either ostensibly^ perhaps 
really in obedience to Orders, or at any rate with the privity of 
the Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs, songht Connt Arnim, 
first at Doberan, and not finding the Ambassador there^ gone 
after him to Frankfort. 

He solicited the intervention of Connt Arnim for thepnrpose 
of disposing Prince Bismarck in favonr of certain wishes of the 
Danish Court. 

We must decline defining these wishes more clearly in this 
place. It was not agreeable to Connt Arnim to receive these 
disclosnres. 

However, it was undoubtedly his duty to bring them to the 
knowledge of Prince Bismarck, alÜhongh he dared not con- 
ceal the difficolties of the Situation firom M. Hansen. Count 
Arnim accordingly communicated to Prince Bismarck what 
Hansen had told him. In reply to this communication he 
received a letter signed by Herr Lothar Bucher, the Pore 
Joseph of the Pomeranian Richelieu, which gave Coimt Arnim 
to understand that the Prince was annoyed at receiving any 
Communications relative to the efforts of M. Hansen. The re- 
port of Count Arnim was thus stigmatised as a piece of awk- 
wardness, and as showing want of tact. 

The affikir was thus disposed of. 

Now, assuming Count Arnim to have despatched to Yarzin 
no report of M. Hansen's visit, would not the Imperial 
Chancellor have been justified in making this silence a cause of 
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^e bitterQst^reproaohes f TJndoubtedly I Thas does a piain 
* Symptom nere manifest itself^ namely^ that Prince Bismarck^ 
as early as Aagast^ 1872^ and possibly in consequence of Com- 
munications from Paris or Ems^ had akeady lapsed into a 
frame of mifid whicli induced him to suspect in Ooiint Arnim 
an adyersary whgm it was necessary to show distruät at the 
earliesfcöpportunity. 



The iaeident^äi which M. Hansen plays a part is^ for a certain 
reason^ äeaerving of special notice. 

FromsL flie minutes of the judicial inquiry it appears that, at 
the reqnest of His Excellency Herr von Philippsbom, who 
£rst led the ai^ck against Count Arnim, the post-office at 
Grambor vrkß instructed to confiscate a letter of M. Hansen to 
Count Arnim, which it was said would be of an extremely 
compromising nature. 

Such a letter, of course, was not produced, since no corre- 
spondence ever took place between Count Arnim and Hansen. 
One is therefore justified in assuming that a misguided police, 
acting at the expense of fiie " Weifenfond '^ (the funds derived 
from the confiscated property of the ex-King of Hanover), has 
fumished hints of a conspiracy between Count Arnim and 
Hansen, the Dane. 

Perhaps Herr von Philippsbom seriously believed that the 
former Ambassador of the German Emperor was in league 
with Hansen, the Dane, against the German Empire. As 
Herr von Philippsbom, according to current reports, is said 
to iave stated^o dijBTerent persons that the indictment had not 
so much to do with the missing documents as with matters of 
more serious import which the Arnim trial would supply the 
means of bringing to light, it is to be feared, considering the 
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honoarable character of that gentleman^ Üiafe he was misled by 
false police intelligence. No one will deny tliat police agents 
do supply false news on occasion^ particularly when stimulated 
by such large resonrces as the " Welfenfond '' offers to ac« 
complish something extraordinary.* 

In September, 1872^ the meeting of the Emperors at Berlin 
took place. Count Arnim came from Doberan^ where he had 
been spending the latter part of August, to the capital — ^not in 
Order to be a witness of the meeting, but to converse with the 
Prince before retuming to Paris. He announced his arrival to 
the Prince, and requested an interview. 

It has been proved by witnesses that the Prince recoived 
Count Amim's letter. Some days elapsed without the Count 
receiving a reply. On the fourth day he heard by chance that 
Prince Bismarck had left Berlin. 

The Imperial Chancellor had therefore not wished to receive 
the German Ambassador before he left for his most important 
post. The question whether the Foreign Minister has the right 
to evade an interview with an Ambassador of the Emperor 
may be here passed over. 

If he has the right, then the Ambassador is compelled to 
establish with the Foreign OflBce the sympathy so indispen- 
sable to an agent abroad by means of interviews with the 
Minister^s representative. 

At that period the representative of the Minister was Herr 
von Thile; but for good reasons he was not at that time 
to be approached. On the very day that Count Arnim arrived 
at Berlin, Prince Bismarck had conveyed to the under Secre- 
tary of State the intelligence that an irreparable breach had 
taken place between them. • 

* It is stated that 42,000 Thalers (£6,300) haye been debited to the 
** Weifenfond " on the occasion of the Arnim trial. Ust-ce que lejeu valait 
eette chandelle f 
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It appears that Hanr Ton Thile^ acting upon a written com- 
mand of the Emperorj^ IhmL forwarded the insignia of the Order 
of the Black Eagle io his Majestjj who intended them for 
the Anstrian and the Prassian Ambassadors, whilst Prince 
Bismarck, departing from tradition^ resolved thaA an inferior 
decoration dUnild be OQnferred on the two diplomatists. 

As Herr Tfii ¥hile had in this instance obejed the 
Emperor's instead of the Ghancellor's instructions^ he was 
diflsniBied« Kjor is it therefore probable that Gönnt Arnim 
saw Herr ron Thile when he was at Berlin in the month 
of September, 1872. 

Connt Amim^s first thought was, in presence of this incon- 
siderate treatment towards himself, that it was incumbent 
on him to send in his resignation. This thought, however, 
was not carried into effect. 

On the one hand, all officials of His Majesty, who in Prince 
Bismarck acknowledge their immediate superior, are so mach 
accnstomed to his rathjQr extraordinary conception of mutaal 
rights and Obligation« that out of consideration for the 
greatness of the man tliqr pi^t up with a great deal more than 
ander dififerent circnJ^Uazices they would otherwise do. On 
the other hand, however, His Majesty was pleased to reoeive 
Coont Arnim several times during that period, and to express 
the hope that he would thereby be compensäted to a certain 
extent for the inconsiderate treatment received at the hands 
of the Imperial Chancellor. Owing to these circumstances 
Gount Arnim, who possibly regarded himself as the Bmperor^s 
and not the Ghancellor's Ambassador, abandoned his idea 
of at once tendering his resignation, without, however, resolv- 
ing on a protracted stay in the Imperial Ghancellor's Service. 



The fact that Prince Bismarck avoided seeing Gount Arnim 
in September, 1872, became portentous of the further develop- 

c 2 
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ment of the events we are here recording. As already 
pointed out^ the Ambassador was thereby disabled from 
making himself perfectly acquainted with the views held 
by the Imperial Chancellor, 

These views might have become modified; for the state 
of afiairs in France had undergone a complete change. 

When Count Arnim was at Berlin in Ootober, 1871, Prince 
Bismarck told him that in his opinion Gambetta would be the 
only dangerous Euler of France. Should he rise to power, 
Germany wonld see in this a cam^s belliy and he authorised 
him, if the occasion presented itself, to make no secret of 
the fact. 

Was this the view still to be acted upon in September, 
1872 ? 

Was Prince Bismarck still disposed to place himself in this 
particular case at variance with the non-intervention policy 
he had himself proclaimed ? 

Did his old predilection for the Empire still remain ? 

These were all-important questions, difficult of discussion by 
correspondence, more especially in the case of Prince Bis- 
marck, who very easily invested reports with a meaning they 
were not by their writers intended to convey. 



It is necessary that upon all these matters we should have 
a clear mind. Conditions and men respecting which we are 
desirous of having a decided opinion must be looked at as 
closely as possible. What is seen from a distance and in 
a general way may be sometimes understood; as a mle, 
however, it will be misconceived — ^a fact taught by experi- 
ence. 

How often, when judging of men and things according to 
general impressions received from street gossip, are we 
not deceived in matters of daily oceurrence in our imme- 
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diäte neighbonrhood^ and in wldch we haye no personal 
concern whatever ? How mach more must this be the case 
with things which excite party passion^ and are apparentlj 
connected with the most important political questions ? Under 
the inflnence of prevailing prejudices an official character- 
portrait of certain personages^ especiallj of prominent states- 
men^ once adopted, becomes the common property of national 
opinion, deviations from which it does not willingly sanction, 
becaose every Variation from the accepted idea generally 
weakens the whole thread of prejudices to which passion will 
cling in order to avoid the Charge of self-inconsistency. And 
yet the portrait which is deemed in good faith to be a photo- 
graph taken in broad daylight would at once be pronounced 
a caricature were a comparison ventured of it with the 
original. 

The habit men have of picturing to themselves persons and 
things as they might be according to the generally circulated 
outlines, assumes, especially in cur time and in cur country, an 
almost tragical importa^ice. 

Our country is, after all, die real home, and onr time that of 
the centralised and monopolised prodaction of public opinion 
enrolled in the Service of might against right. It is not the 
opinion of all, perhaps not even of the majority, but it is the 
only one allowed to make itself heard with impunity. It may 
be Said that the reputation of persons in whom in one way or 
other party passion takes an interest, is solely at the mercy 
of the good-will of the power of the press, concentrated in one 
hand, against which there is absolutely no remedy. 

For how should protection be obtained against the excesses 
of the semi-official press at the hands of the powers who depend 
npon the very authority which speaks to the country through 
the "Imperial Press?" 

In the Bismarck- Arnim trial, however, the semi-official press 
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Iias distributed the parts as it suited its «nds^ and hitherto it 
has been impossible to react against it in any way whatever. 
Aocordingly, Prince Bismarck is the prototype of the great out- 
spoken Liberal Statesman to whom things solely^not persona^ are 
of importance^ andwho always is and will be in the right. To 
Count Arnim, however, the part was assigned of an intriguing, 
reactionary diplomatist of the prejudiced old school, with a pre- 
possessed mind in all sorts of diplomatic trifles — at one time 
crafty, at another silly. 

Let US see how the matter really Stands. 



The general impression in our case is that Count Arnim 
supported at Paris the scheme of restoration and contributed 
towards the overthrow of M. Thiers in May, 1873. 

This legend has been circulated by the paidand unpaid Go- 
vernment press. Herein may be discemed the real cause of the 
estrangement between the Imperial Chancellor and the Am- 
bassador. The former has expressed himself to this eflfect, 
and his utterances have been accepted as dogmas with that 
respectful Submission with which all his sayings become 
idiosyncratic with hiä faithful worshippers. 

We have already in the preceding pages said that the cause 
of the feud between the Imperial Chancellor and his Am- 
bassador was to be sought in other occurrences. 

Before the fall of M. Thiers could even be thought of, 
Prince Bismarck had already assumed .towards Count Arnim a 
keenly repellent attitude. But even admitting the demeanour 
of Count Arnim towards M. Thiers not to have been the 
souroe whence sprang the quarrel, might it not have added 
to its intensity? AUowing the Imperial Chancellor to 
have been in the wrong in July, 1872, was not the Ambas- 
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sador's subsequent attitnde caloolated to confirm that he was 
Tight? 

Are not the despatohes of tlie Imperial Chancellor still 
ihere to prove tliat the Ambassador was at yariance with 
Prince Bismarckf 

The despatch we wish here especially to allade to is that 
of 20th December, 1872. 

This has excited universal attention^ and Herr Tessendorf 
advised the late Ambassador to adopt this despatch as a role 
to go by, which is very natural^ seeing that it is written in a 
tone which cannot be other than gratifying to the public. 

We are even under the impression that it'was written in 
Tiew of its eyentual publication. 

Possibly an action before the City Court (Magistrates* Court) 
was not exactly thought of at that time. The practice of 
deciding political and ecclesiastical questions before District 
or Town Courts had not yet prevailed in the year 1872. 

Maybe a parliamentary debate was thought of ? The de- 
spatch was calculated to win over to the Prince the crowds 
assembled in the Forum. 

Judged from this point of view, the document would seera 
to prove an effective political weapon. We shall abstain from 
pointing out all the singularities contained in the despatch^ 
which clearly shows that even the greatest men are not proof 
Against the attraction of paradoxical utterances. 

Fasdnatio mtgadtite bona obscurcmt, 

We will only call attention to one monstrosity. Prince Bis- 
marck says that possibly the responsible Minister might expose 
himself to a criminal prosecution, who would knowingly con- 
tribute to strengthen the enemy, with whom Germany has 
reason to fear the next war, by favouring the establishment 
of domestic concord, and rendering him more capable of 
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contracting alliances tlurongh hsmxxg a Monarch as mler* 
Prince Bismarck characteriseB snch a policj as '^ kostile to the 
country/' This sentence is thronghoat hypothetical. It is an 
hjrpothesis that France will be the next enemj. lir wonld be 
more correct to say : '^ Germany^s next enemj may reckon npon 
France as an ally/' 

Fnrther, it is an hypothesis whether a Monarchical mler 
wonld render France more united at home^ and more capable 
of forming allianceitf abroad. It is very improbable that with 
Henri V. France wonld be more intemally united than she is 
now or than skö wfts imder the Empire. Neither wonld she 
be placed in a more fayourable position of forming alliances by 
the accession «f Henri Y. to the throne. Or whether^ the 
moment a Government appeared in France which^ not to 
mn counter to established principles, threatened the terri« 
torial possessions of the other European Powers^ the natural 
allies of G^rmany would stand in greater need of support^ and 
thus draw closer to her« 

However^ one hypothesis is as good as the other^ and we 
will not trouble ourselves further with combating Prince Bis- 
mark's conjectural policy by means of another policy equally 
conjectural. 

But, as regards the statement that the Minister might expose 
himself to a criminal prosecution who would render France 
more capable of forming alliances by giving her a monarchical 
ruler^ Prince Bismarck will most likely bear in mind that it is no 
fault of his that the Empire was not reinstated. His partiality 
for the Empire is well known^ and he has good reason for it. 

But even had the restoration of Bonapartism been a political 
mistake^ it would certainly have been imjust in the highest 
degree to make Prince Bismarck criminally responsible for it. 
Every Minister is allowed to commit political mistakes, and 
Prince Bismarck possesses this freedom in a higher degree 
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than any othe^ Minister^ cdnce the G^rman nation has granted 
him the piiTilege of being.i^ways in the i^ght. 

Under all circumstances the passage in the despatch of 20tli 
December^ 1872, in which the Public Prosecutor suddenly peeps 
throngh the window into the Prince's cabinet, is, symptoma- 
tically, a very noteworthy phtnomenon. 

He already discloses in December, 1872, the revolutionary, 
Uberticidal, and two-edged endeavour of probing to the quick 
every human action — ^yea, every expressdon of opinion, how- 
ever confidential — ^with a view to ascertaining whether it could 
not in some way or other be brought in op|>08ition to a para- 
graph of the Penal Code, unless it had received the vxBd of 
the omnipotent Premier before venturing from the brain to 
the Ups. Prince Bismarck justly feels himself secure, and can 
therefore wander through dangerous paths. For none would 
think of looking into the various political acts of the Imperial 
Chancellor with the object of seeing whether they might not, 
from some point of view or other, be made to face certain 
elastic provisions of the Penal Code. Whoever delights in 
paradoxes might otherwise be easily led into the temptation of 
examining whether the paragraphs applying to excitation to 
hatred and contempt amongst the Citizens of the Empire, or 
those in reference to the violation of official secrets, might not 
meet with abuse in their application to various recent occur- 
ences in connection with which the name of Prince Bismarck 
is mentioned. 

After this brief digression we resume the discussion of the 
question as to whether Count Arnim has given the Imperial 
Chancellor a just cause of complaint by his attitude towards 
M. Thiers. 



Before proceeding to the historical description of the actual 
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conrse of events^ we must con&ont an entanglement of ideas 
which under the influence of the stupefying mancBuvres of 
semi-official prestidigitateurs has prevented public opinion 
drawing with logical precision the limit beyond which Prince 
Bismarck has no right to complain. 

This limit lies between the Auiy of the diplomatic agent— of 
whatever rank he may be — to be strictly guided in his attitnde 
abroad by the instructions of the responsible leader of the 
State's policy, and the right of the agent to conscientiously 
and scrupnlously report to the Emperor, and to the Minister all 
that he sees while at his post. This right even includes the Anty 
not to conceal or '' colour " anything which in his position he 
considers to be true in relation to the facts he has observed. 
Unfortunately the apprehension is not unfonnded that Prince 
Bismarck also Claims for the Reports of the Imperial Ambassa- 
dors aod Envoys that they fit into the picture by which the 
Emperor is to be won over to the policy of the Prince. But 
if he wishes to induce His Majesty to adopt a certain line of 
policy, should not the impressions produced by the facts which 
the Envoy observed in his immediate vicinity be submitted 
to His Majesty ? 

We will illustrate this by an instance which is fresh in the 
memory of all. 

Every qne knows the Note which Count Perponcher addressed 
to the Belgian Government on the 3rd February of the present 
year. We are not aware whether Count Perponcher was at 
the pains, in the report of the negotiations which preceded this 
Note, to point out that they had a very depressing eflfect in 
Belgium, and that this mistaken step would also displease 
our allies with whose representatives in Brüssels he no doubt 
entertained intercourse, 

K he ha» done so, he has kept within the limits of his office. 
In any case, his Communications — if any exist at all — ^have 
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ppoduced no effeot, jndging f5pom appearances. On the con- 
trary, lie received instractions to present the Note which seemed 
to threaten peace. Count Perponcher could not disobey tliis 
command, neither was lie allowed to express to the Belgian 
Gk)vepnment the opinion possibly prevalent in his mind that 
the Note was a most deplorable docoment. 

If in his reports Count Perponcher's advice was to avoid 
provoking Belgiom, he violated no dnty. 

Nevertheless, it wa9 his duty to foUow the instractions 
he received, contrary though they might be to his own 
views. Prince Bismarck, however, further narrows the limits 
within which the Envoy is entitled, and even obliged, to aot 
with freedom. 

In his despatch of 20fch December, addressed to Count 
Araim, he expresses himself as follows : — 

'' When I am under the impression that the reports of His 
Majesty's representatives are based on incorrect assumptions, 
my official position imposes upon me the Obligation of calling 
their attention to the fact, and of establishing the truth, 
either by means of mutual argumenta or, in cases where the 
question refers to forecasting eventual probabilities, and an 
agreement in regard thereto cannot be arrived at, of determin- 
ing the views on which the policy which I counsel His 
Majesty to adopt is based, and in deference to which an Envoy 
must therefore allow his deviating opinion to be waived so 
long as His Majesty the Emperor and King entrusts me 
with ihe direction of the foreign policy of Germany. 

'•' No department can bear the strain of inharmonious working 
less than that of the Foreign Office. Such a state of affairs 
would, to my mind, belong to the same dangerous category 
as, for example, the Operations of a Brigadier and his General 
of Division, according to divergent plans in time of war/' 
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There is only one objection to make to this, uamely, that 
there existed no reason whatever for reading Count Arnim 
such a lecture. 

In the first place, the Imperial Prince Chancellor avoided 
every verbal discussion, by means of which " the truth might 
have been arrived at/^ since he had always declined to receive 
Comit Arnim, as previously mentioned, and as will be more 
fuUy dwelt upon further on. 

In the second place, not the slightest ground existed 
fop assuming that an understanding in regard to estimating 
futm*e probabilities might not have been arrived at. The 
attempt was not even made on the part of the Imperial 
Chancellor. 

'' It is my duty/^ says Prince Bismarck, ^^ to determine the 
views on which the policy of His Majesty is based, and in 
deference to which the Envoy must therefore allow his adverse 
opinion to be set aside/^ 

Against this it might, indeed, be remarked that the 
Imperial Chancellor cannot " determine a view/' If in the 
'^ opinion '^ of a Brigadier at an outpost he is confronted by 
100,000 men the General of Division cannot " determine the 
view'^ that 50,000 men are there. 

He may, however, order the Brigadier to attack the enemy's 
outposts, whatever his opinion as to the strength of the enemy 
may be ; but he cannot command him to believe or to report 
that the enemy which the Brigadier sees is weaker than the 
latter deems to be the case. 

Now, the manner in which the Prince expresses himself in 
his despatch is of such a nature that even the most attentive 
reader is not altogether clear whether Prince Bismarck in- 
tended to insinuate to Count Arnim the reproach that — ^keep- 
ing to the military simile — he omitted to attack, notwith- 
standing the order to do so, or whether he required him to 
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make reports conceming the strength and armament of the 
enemy which agreed with the plan of war which the Imperial 
Chancellor had sketched out. 

The public has been deluded by the Prince's manner of 
expressing himself, and is in general nnder the impression that 
the Ambassador diä, act contrary to the Imperial Chancellor's 
instractions. This altogether false impression has, then, been 
taken advantage of for certain purposes. 

A Court party has been invented which is said to '^ intrigue '* 
with Henri V. against the Prince ; mysterious relations which 
the Ambassador had maintained with the leaders of the 
Monarchical parties have been spoken of, and other absurdities 
of the kind, all of them entirely based upon falsehood and an 
abuse of human simplicity. 

It is the object of the following narrative to unravel the red 
thread of calumny which runs through everything that has 
been said in regard to this affair. 



The period here treatedof runs from October, 1872, to May, 
1873. 

During this time M. Thierses Government was twice seriously 
menaced — ^in November, 1872, and in May, 1873. 

In November he was not deposed ; in May he feil. 

For this Count Arnim is made responsible. On what 
grounds ? we ask. 



Towardsthe latter end of September, 1872, the Ambassador 
retumed to Paris for a fortnight. 

His leave of absence had not yet expired. But Count 
Wesdehlen, whose mother had been taken dangerously ill, 
requested him to hasten at once to Paris, in order to allow 
him to be present at his mother^B deathbed. 
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Coont Arnim did not hesitate a moment to comply with this 
request^ and left as early as possible for Paris, where he arrived 
at the latter end of September. 

The President of the Eepublic was not then in Paris, but at 
Trouvüle, where he had given audience to a newspaper cop- 
respondent, to whom he made disclosures showing great self- 
confidence, and the great reliance placed by him in the 
capability of the French army. 

Target practice was taking place at Trouville at that time, 
and was just then a good deal talked about. 

A vessel stood ont in the offing, and an attempt was made 
from the shore to shatter her to pieces with new guns. The 
papers had a great deal to say on the snbject. Possibly the 
whole aflfair was not much more than a mere pastime. At any 
rate, it was a kind of sport which considerably encouraged 
the French in their thoughts of revenge. 

Whoever recoUects these facts, even from simply reading of 
them in the newspapers, will not deny that M. Thiers sought 
to accustom public opinion at that time to the idea that France, 
nnder his sway, would soon regain her former powerftd position. 
''IZ fani c/reuser le sillon '^ is a dictum of M. Thiers with regard 
to the treatment of public opinion. 

Prince Bismarck has done the same this spring — ^fortunately 
without success. 

At the same time M. Thiers was surrounded by the diplo- 
matic body at Trouville. 

The representatives, particularly of the Powers which are in 
one or the other sense of interest to Germany, held intimate 
intercourse with him. It is impossible in this pamphlet to 
enter more fully into this matter. 

At the same time, Gambetta appeared to be en rapport with 
the cosmopolitan German Badicals. It was generally current 
in Paris — and it was at that time not at all improbable— 
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that the poUcy of M. Thiers would have led to a Gambetta 
regime, which in the year 1871 was regarded by the Imperial 
Chancellor as a cdsus belli. 

And should Count Arnim have remained silent on this 
matter, when he received the impression at Paris that this 
very eventuality was imminent ? 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a graver dereKction of 
duty. He accordingly communicated his impressions, both 
in regard to the increasing self-confidence of M. Thiers and 
to Gambetta, in a letter to the Imperial Chancellor, dated 3rd 
October, addressed to him direct, and vdthout a number. 

This communication was entirely in the tone and character 
of a strictly confidential private letter. It was fair-copied by 
a Clerk of the Chancery, for the sake only of its greater legi-, 
büity. 

It had no number, as said above, and Prince Bismarck was 
not bound to bring this communication to His Majesty's know- 
ledge at once — and without any reply — if he believed that it 
would have the effect of thwarting his policy. 

If the utterance of a personal opinion, based upon Observa- 
tion of facts, Struck him to such a degree that he perceived in 
it an event undesired by himself, the simplest and most 
natural course to pursue would have been to invite Count 
Arnim to proceed to Varzin for a short discussion of the 
matter. 

It would then, doubtless have tumed out that the Imperial 
Chancellor and the Ambassador were de republica eadem sen- 
tientes, and that a profound difference of opinion about the 
practical questions did not exist at all. 

Nothing of the kind happened. Frederick the Great — ^to 
whom also some merit is due as regards the Prussian mo- 
narchy — did not disdain to discuss the exigences of the moment 
with his Minister, and to listen to objections. 
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Discipline and unity in action have not suffered by his con- 
versations with the trustworthy Podewils. And yet Frederick 
the Great was a man who had plenty of business to attend to. 

After staying a fortnight at Paris, Count Arnim retumed 
vid Baden to Berlin, with a view of proceeding thence to tbe 
country, where he was desirous of spending the unexpired 
term of his leave of absence. 

Of the expressions which His Majesty made use of at Baden 
to the Ambassador, we must not say a word. While in the 
country, Count Arnim received instmctions to retum to Paris 
as soon as possible, in order there to watch the course of 
events. 

He complied with this order towards the latter end of 
October. He was dependent for his instmctions solely npon 
Herr von Balan, who had replaced Herr von Thile, and shared 
his views. 



In November, 1872, a crisis occurred at Paris, in con- 
sequence of which M. Thierses regime was seriously en- 
dangered. 

Whoever carries his mind back to the occurrences of that 
time will remember that the Message with which M. Thiers 
opened the National Assembly met with a violent Opposition 
on the part of the Conservative fractions. 

Although neither of them were prepared with an efi&cient 
candidate for the Throne, still these so-called Monarchical 
fractions were agreed in the opinion that a Prolongation of 
M. Thierses dictatorship appeared to them dangerous in the 
extreme. It is unnecessary to enter into the internal history 
of that November crisis. It did not end in M. Thierses down- 
fall. 

The Opposition was not sufficiently organised to succeed in 
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oyerüirowing him^ and the President came out of the orisis 
victorious^ bnt by no means nnscathed. 

For the pnrposes of our investigation it is only necessary to 
determine what part Connt Arnim played doring that period. 

The Imperial Chancellor's despatch of December 23 refrains 
from accosing the Ambassador of favouring the Opposition 
as against M. Thiers. The despatch only refers to Connt 
Amim^s reports^ and contains nothing of his influencing the 
conrse of affairs, of the alteration of the form of govemment, 
or of the change in the leading personages. 

And for a very simple reason. A remonstrance could not 
be addressed to Connt Arnim with respect to an action of 
that kind^ since^ as required by the very nature of things^ he 
had remained altogether neutral in the domestic dispute between 
the President and the National Assembly. 

On the other hand^ he had certainly expressed in his reports 
the opinion that German diplomacy had no reason for taking 
a particularly warm interest in a Prolongation of M. Thiers' 
dictatorship. 

And this for the following reasons : — 

It has already been mentioned how greatly the confidence 
of the President and the nation in the capability of the army 
had increased. 

Had the President remained as completely master of the 
Situation in the National Assembly in November^ 1872^ as he 
wished to be, he would in point of fact have had all the vital 
forces of the nation at his disposal. 

Connt Arnim apprehended, and gave expression to his 
apprehension, that M. Thiers would foUow his favourite ideas 
— ^after the departure of the German troops — and concentrate 
his exertions more and more towards the preparation of France 
for a war of revenge. 

If he ensured for himself a life-dictatorship he would pro- 

D 
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bably not live to see the war, and possibly did not desire to do 
so. Bnt his merit and bis fame would have been incontestable 
if be sncceeded in reorganising tbe army, adjasting tbe 
finances, and establishing witb several Powers individually a 
cordial understanding. He would tben have left France to bis 
snccessor in a better condition and more capable of contract- 
ing alliances than it had been for a long time before. He was 
on a fair way towards this end. 

His relations witb Bnssia were of tbe best ; be bad pacified 
Italy ; and was justly regarded in France as tbe official aoAweur 
de la patrie. 

He was not, for all tbis, at tbe bead of any party, but was 
nevertbeless tolerated by all; if bis most determined op- 
ponents yielded to bim and submitted in many tbings to bis 
caprice, tbe reason was twofold : — 

1. Becanse no one presented bimself capable of releasing 
tbe country from tbe incubus of internal discord, 

2. Becanse be, a man of sucb vast experience, represented 
most wortbily tbe interests of France abroad, and, in bis 
person, most tborougbly represented tbe " Frencb Idea ! " 

Tbe President could not to sucb a degree as was actually 
tbe case bave become tbe centre of all political life bad be not 
at tbe same time personally appeared to tbe Frencb people as 
tbe incamation of tbe judiciously-pursued and consistently- 
adbered-to meditated revenge. 

Cesi Monsieur Thiers qui prepa/re la revanche de la maniere 
la plus sage ; c'est VEmpire qui serait le moins capable de pre- 
parer sagement la revanche. 

Tbat is tbe reswrn^ of tbe idea wbicb tbe Frencb, generally, 
entertained of tbe Situation at tbat time, and M. Tbiers cer- 
tainly appeared to Count Arnim tbe one best qualified to pro- 
vide for tbe future. 

The German Ambassador had indeed yet another fear in 
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connection with this matter^ wliich lie expressed to Prince 
Bismarck in a strictly confidential manner. 

In the despatch of the 23rd December, 1872, Prince Bismarck 
oondenses his reply to the expression of this fear in the follow- 
ing words : — 

'^Your Excellency believes, and has also expressed ver- 
bally to His Majesty the Emperor, that the 'temporary' 
Prolongation of Republican institutions is dangerons to the 
Monarchical institutions in Germany,^^ &c. 

Prince Bismarck, as has frequently been his wont, here 
replies to things which Gount Arnim has never uttered. 

In the previously-mentioned letter of Gount Arnim, dated 3rd 
October, 1872, no allusion is made to the dangers of the 
'' temporary ^* Prolongation of the Republic. On the contrary, 
mention is made of the *' definite '' establishment (consolidation) 
of the Republic with the co-operation of M. Gumbetta. 

As to the dangers of such a combination the Ambassador 
expressed himself as follows :— 

'' The doctrine of the solidarity of Monarchical interests has 
become a source of misfortune for kings and peoples, in con- 
sequence of abuse and imprudence. But a certain rcdson d^etre 
must not be denied it on that account. Monarchical Burope 
is too small to be able to endure without injurious reaction 
the consolidation of the Republic in the great territory of 
France, which is already exercising a republicanisihg influence 
in Spain and Italy, and stretching its tentacles towards 
Germany. 

'' I must here guard myself against the reproach of haying 
over-estimated the reaction which victorious Radicalism may 
exert in Germany in particular. On the contrary, it is my 
firm conyiction that we can await such an eventuality with 
greater tranquillity of mind than other Powers. 

" But if the imminent combination of Gambetta with the 

D 2 
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' chauvinistic' General Clianzy should be realised, and under 
their influence the Badical Eepublic in Spain and Italy become 
a Buccess^ sucli a tum of aifairs would under any circum- 
stances be unpleasant enöugb to require its prevention as mach 
as possible. 

" Nevertheless, my opinion by no means goes so far as to 
aay that we should openly make ourselves the protectors of 
a Monarchical Eestoration, 

^^ The moment for this is so far from being at hand that as 
yet it is simply impossible to say with even a shadow of pro- 
bability whether any and what Monarchical shade of opinion 
Stands a chance of making itself master of the Situation/' 

In the further course of his communication Count Arnim 
confines his propositions to saying that the semi-official presa 
ought to refrain from entering into a distinct partisanship with 
M. Thiers, and renders his views clearer by the following 
exemplifications : — 

" The System and practice long obtained in Prussia of 
looking upon and treating the Pope as a centre of wisdom, 
in whom assistance could be found against our refractory 
Catholics. By acting thus we have helped to make the Pope 
powerful, and spoiled our Catholics. We have acted the 
same in France and had, until very recently, good reasons for 
so doing/' 

But — so thought Count Arnim — the moment had now ar- 
rived for shifting the Situation and starting from the premise^ 
that there are other wise men living in France besides M. 
Thiers. 

The consolidation of the supreme power in the hands of M. 
Thiers was not desirable, for, as to that, no one should forget 
that M. Thiers, like the Pope, would use his power mainly for 
0716 o}^edi that of bringing all the forces at his disposal 
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to bear in the conflict against the aotnal balance of power in 
Enrope^ which is the basis of a prosperoos development of 
the Oerman Empire. 

All this, if we are not mistaken^ is to be found in a striotly 
confidential note to Prince Bismarck^ dated 12tli November^ 
1872, and likewise without a number. Where bas the Imperial 
Chancellor discovered in it the assertions which he refutes in 
his despatch of the 23rd December ? Bat how does he arrive 
at the declaration that such a note, only intended for him, 
strictly confidential, and presupposing the greatest possible 
discretion, conld ever be made use of in order to be commnni- 
cated to foreign Powers as a pieee justificative ? 

A report by which facts are confirmed may nnder certain 
circnmstances serve as a piece justificative. Bat the ntterance 
of an ' opinion * on the Situation, a confidential correspondence 
about persons and eventualities, should never be communicated 
to a foreign Gt>yemment. Still less can it ever bear the 
character of a 'piece justificative. If the institution of Blue 
Books existed in the German Empire, the reports in question 
would be marked " private,^' and thus be divested of any official 
character. But as we have no BluB Books, political book-keep- 
ing by double-entry is not properly developed in our diplomatio 
intercourse. But, notwithstandiiig this, discretion, even on the 
part of the Minister, ceases not to be a duty the neglect of 
which is nothing less than a gross breach of faith. 

The question as to whether Count Arnim formed a correct 
jndgment of the Situation is out of place here. Possibly he 
may have been mistaken. Moreover, the question had no 
direct practical interest, since M. Thiers survived the crisis* 
Bat the fact must not be lost sight of that he came out of it 
much weakened, apparently much less yenturesome and less 
dangerous than he was in October. 

Count Arnim has laid special stress upon this in a private 
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note whicli he wrote himself to Prince Bismarck on the Srd 
Januaiy^ 1874, and in which he replied to the much-talked-of 
despatch of 23rd December. It is as follows : — 

'^ I have had the honour to receiveyour Highness's despatch 
of 23rd December, 1873. 

'' Considering the great difficulties attending the production, 
by means of written observations, of the exact impression 
of the intentions of the writer, I should have preferred asking 
youp Highness to relieve me for the moment from making 
« reply. 

" In the attempt to show that my representations of the 
Situation have been conceived in a sense diflferent to that I 
iiitended they should convey I might perhaps be influenced 
by the desire to gain for myself, by retrospective commen- 
taries, the credit of extraordinary penetration by means of 
dialectic subtleties. 

'^ And, even if this attempt succeeded, which is by no means 
certain, the interests of the State would not be promoted 
thereby. 

'^ I find, however, in your Highness^s despatch an Observation 
regarding which, as it appears to me, I must take the liberty 
to remind your Highness that in criticising my reports your 
Highness has established a diflference of opinion regarding 
fundamental principles of German policy. Whilst you have 
the goodness at the same time to express a great regret on 
account of this diflference of opinion, your Highness has 
compelled me to awaken to the fact that the Service of His 
Majesty the Emperor would suflfer if there really existed a 
deep-rooted reason for this regret. I cannot persuade myself 
— your Highness will pardon my expression of this diver- 
gence of our views — that a diflTerönce of opinion conceming 
fundamental principles of the policy of the Empire exists or 
has ever existed between your Highness and myself. Such 
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difference of opinion wonld exist if I considered that it was 
to our interest to assist France in regaining her old position^ 
or if I beKeved that Prussia*-i.6. Germany — ^as far as the 
present generation can see^ could make peace with the Pope 
of Borne by a pügrimage to Canossa. 

'' The fundamental identity of views which exists in matters 
of Church policy likewise prevails in respect of onr more 
immediate political mission in France. 

^'If your Highness specifies as such the fact of not allow- 
ing France to become capable of contracting alliances, I have 
had this same object also constantly in view. 

'' So far, therefore,. I was in complete accord with your 
Highness. Only as regards the means of attaining this 
object have I expressed an opinion differing from your 
Highness^s own views. 

*' When in October last year I retumed to my post I found 
the President, who had just been at Trouville, grown more 
powerful than was desirable. He had risen, not only in his 
own opinion, but also in that of others; he had, as it 
appeared to me, become more capable of forming alliances. 
Under this impression I indited my letter of 8rd of 
October. 

'' After my second retum the self-confidence of the Presi- 
dent had still further increased, and I believed I could 
prove that the Clements inimical to us in Europa, so far as 
they were discernible from hence, regarded this development 
with great delight. 

'* At the same time a certain satisfaction manifested itself 
in those Italian circles, which were for the moment still direct- 
ing the course of affairs, that the policy of M. Thiers, albeit 
solely dictated by the exigencies of his own position, would re- 
lieve Italy of the necessity of unreservedly acting in obedience 
to our System. 
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" Under these circumstances^ I conld not perceive without 
Boine misgiving that M. Thiers set about securing to himselt 
the oxecutive power for a number of years, and was organising 
for a conflict against ns the vital forces of the coiintry, 
to which Gambetta's democracy belongs, in simultaneonsly 
inclining now to established rule, now to the revolutionaiy 
fractions. 

"Prom this standpoint have I given expression to the 
opinion that it might not be desirable auy longer to Sup- 
port the policy of M. Thiers so unconditionally as hitherto 
through the inspired German press. 

*"rhe difference between the views of your Highness 
and my own is accordingly reduced to a mere shade^ in 
respect of which I had not been aware that it could have 
produeed the impression of a divergency. 

'^Since that time the Situation has become materially 
altered. A fundamental contrast existed between the Presi- 
dent and the National Assembly, and the President has — 
contrary to my expectations, I must admit — ^yielded to the 
combined resistance of the Conservative parties. 

^^In consequence of this he has become much weaker 
and much less capable of forming alliances than he was in 
October, according to my — perhaps mistaken — ^view, and the 
whole country has suffered a great loss in internal cohesion 
and vitality. 

'' The result may altogethef be pronounced to be favourable. 
But I believe it to be due in a great measure to the lan- 
guage which Journals with which I have not the slightest 
influence, such as the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, the 
Oorrespondcmce de Berlin — as well as the semi-oflScial Berlin 
correspondence of the Oologne Oazette, adopted during the 
period of the first crisis. 

*' It was the endeavour of the Presidential organs to accredit 
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ihe idea tliat tiie preserration of peace depended npon the 
fitability of the present Gk)vemment. 

" Nowhere lias Üiis endeavour been opposed with sucli great 
cleamess as in the ' leaderlets ' of the Journals just mentioned^ 
in which I Iiave not the smallest share. 

'^ I am, however, firmly convinced that the Parliamentary 
Bight wonld not have opposed the intentions of the President 
with such great energy, had they not derived the conviction 
from the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, and from the 
Oorreepondcmee de Berlin, both of which are here regarded aa 
semi-official, that the Oerman Government wonld on no ac- 
connt interyene in order to uphold M. Thiers qua/nd meme. 

'^Whether the above-mentioned observations of the press 
have been made spontaneously is unknown to me. If the 
resnlt to which they have contributed corresponds with your 
Highness's intentions, it is through no merit of mine. 

'' The peculiarity of the actual Situation is that M. Thiers 
remains suflSciently streng to carry out the stipulations of the 
peace of Frankfort, and too weak to organise warlike surprises 
for the immediate futnre. 

" TJnder these circnmstances, and quite apart from the fact 
that the political attitude of diplomatic agents should nn- 
conditionally tally with the instructions given by the Execu- 
tive Power, I believe I may assume that at the point the 
Situation has now reached the surface of the picture no 
longer presents those varied tints which had led your High- 
ness to apprehend that I might place myself in Opposition to 
intentions regarding which your Highness has conferred 
npon me the honour of advising me in no ambiguous 
words. 

(Signed) "Arnim/' 

The Prince*, who had, ostensibly, such an urgent need 
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of identifying Hmself with his Ambassador in the estimation 
of French aflfairs, might have seized the opportunity which 
tho above letter oflTered of determining how far, if at all, 
this identity had already been established. Instead of which 
no answer was retumed. 

The sabject, which of itself had no importance, it having 
reference to home affairs, might have been looked upon 
as disposed of. It was not possible, however, to entertain 
such an illusion, since the war of the " Eeptiles '^ (oflScious 
writers paid out of the " Eeptile '^ fund, i.e., the confiscated 
property of the ex-King of Hanover) against Count Arnim 
had commenced &om that period. 



Notwithstanding his doubts regarding M. Thiers as a states- 
man, particularly at that period, the Ambassador entertained 
for that amiable gentleman a most eamest admiration, and re- 
mained on the best terms with him as President. 

He was in a position to transact the most important business 
with the President, and had, in May, 1873, some conversations 
with him regarding the election of the Popels successor ; and 
Eomish questiohs, which — ^warlike ideas having receded into 
the background — greatly occupied both statesmen. 

The " Church policy documents,'' which at the desire of the 
Foreign OflSce were most unjustifiably withheld from publica- 
tion at the trial, have reference to these interviews. 



In May, 1873, however, a new crisis arose in the National 
Assembly, to which the President succumbed. It has been 
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Said that the German Ambassador had contributed to tUe 
downfall of M. Thiers. 

Prmce Bismarck bimself retailed this story to bis inqui- 
edtive snpporters in bis drawing-room on tbe occasion of a 
''Parliamentary soiree.** 

Tbe fact is tbat Connt Arnim waR just as mucb concerned 
in tbe downfall of M. Tbiers as in tbe periodical Cbancellor 
crises wbicb used to terrify tbe political world at Berlin until 
ibey bad become babitual. 

Marsbai MacMabon was now summoned to tbe govemment. 
His nomination^ as a role^ was bailed witb gratification by 
tbe Diplomatie Body. 

Tbe tendency to recognise tbe new Begent witbout furtber 
formalities daily became strenger. Count Arnim, aecording 
to tbe semi-official press, is said to bave favoured tbis 
tendency. 

Tbe trutb lies in tbe opposite direction. Tbe German 
Ambassador bad no objeetion to make to tbe person of Marsbai 
MacMabon, altbougb tbe new President — ^notwitbstanding bis 
official Position — bad avoided placing bimself in relation witb 
Connt Arnim. Tbe Count bad met bim in tbe salons of President 
Tbiers, but it bad not been possible to induce bim to make tbe 
acqnaintance of tbe Ambassador, wbicb, aecording to tbe 
etiquette of all countries, be was bonnd to do. 

Consequently tbis conduct of tbe Marsbai, tbe most prominent 
representative of tbe Frencb army, bad justified Count Arnim 
in bis inference as to tbe disposition of tbe army, wbicb 
enjoined bim to exercise tbe greatest caution. 

We find notbing, bowever, in tbe reports of Count Arnim 
of a nature to justify tbe assumption tbat tbe Ambassador bad 
attacbed special importance to tbe unwarrantable reserve of tbe 
Marsbai. 

But Count Arnim was decidedly of opinion tbat as long as 
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there was not a recognised Constitution in France tlie Ger- 
man Government as well as other Cabinets must reserve to 
themselves the freedom of tlieir decisions inregardtoa change 
of rolers. ^ 

The fall of M. Tliiers was a surprise. Its result, in this 
case, had been one acceptable to all Govemments. But 
no one could guarantee that on bis part Marsbal MacMahon 
migbt not be compelled, in consequence of a fresb sur- 
prise, to yield to another witb whom it migbt not have been 
desirable to enter into official relations. It was tberefore ne- 
cessary to establisb a precedent on this occasion, and to give 
expression to the principle that so long as France bad no Con- 
stitution tbe Govemments would not indiscriminately ratify 
every cbange. 

Count Arnim reported to bis Government in tbis sense, and 
to bis efforts is to be ascribed tbe fact tbat tbe Cabinets of 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Bome, and otbers agreed not 
to recognise tbe Marsbal until be bad announced bis accession 
to power in tbe customary manner. 

Tbis was well known at Berlin, for Prince Bismarck, at 
tbe Suggestion of tbe Ambassador, addressed bimself to 
tbe different Cabinets in order to bring about a Com- 
munity of action. Notwitbstanding tbis, Count Arnim was 
attacked by tbe semi-oflScial Journals in tbe most out- 
rageous manner. 

After tbe reproacb wbicb bad sbortly before been cast upon 
bim in one of tbe Bismarckian Journals of not baving made 
tbe acquaintance of Marsbal McicMabon, eitber from pride 
or tbrougb ineptitude, tbe reverse was suddenly put fortb, 
namely, tbat tbe Ambassador bad recognised tbe Marsbal 
as President witb unseemly baste. 

Tbese manoeuvres of tbe press, wbicb are all of tbem to be 
traced to tbe remarks of Prince Bismarck bimself, gave 
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rise to the following letter^ addressed by Coont Arnim to the 
Imperial ChanceUor : — 

''Paris, 13tli Jmie, 1873. 

"YoT Bome days past I find, first in the Oohgne Oazette 
and then in all the other German papers, an intentionally 
slanderous paragraph, according to which I am said to have 
set myself at variance with my Government, owing to the 
too great eagemess with which I am reported to have met the 
new Gk)vemment here. For this reason, as it appears, I am 
to be removed forthwith. This paragraph* is generally con- 
sidered here to be more than semi-official, and excites the 
greater astonishment, as it is perfectly well known in the 
circles which this affair can interest that my exertions since 
Marshai MacMahon entered upon the government have been 
directed to restraining my colleagues from the desire, 
which partly manifested itself, of hastily greeting a saviour 
in MacMahon. 

'' I believe I have been successful in preventing an unsuit- 
able precipitancy in this respect, and in damping this growing 
enthusiasm. 

" AU this is perfectly well known here, and has excited all 
the greater attention, both in the circles in affinity with M. 
Thiers and those favourable to the present Government, be- 
cause my attitude has been traced back partly to my personal 
dislike to Marshai MacMahon, on account of which I was 
sharply criticised some time ago in the Augsburg Oazette. For 
my part I have caused no rectifications to be made of the 
above-mentioned correspondence. However, if such do appear, 
they must not be attributed to me. 

"I might, however, with great deference submit whether 
a rectification in German Journals accessible to the Govern- 
ment would not be advisable, As I have already done here^ 
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as regards reserve, everything that was at all possible, it 
would surely be scarcely in accordance witt the intentions 
of ttie Imperial Government were the opinion to be ac- 
credited tbat I ought to have shown still further reserve. A 
directly hostile attitude would then have been the correct 
one, and such was not evidently the intention of my supreme 
Government. On the other hand, it might become a matter 
for consideration whether my eventual recall from Paris, 
which may possibly be thought desirable for many reasons 
unknown to me, would not be better explained by my 
alleged tendencies towards the present Grovemment. 

'' As my dehut with the new Government was already as 
cool as the usual forms allow of, and as I make an approach 
entirely dependent on the attitude of the members of the 
Government, my successor would really have to show a 
greater acerbity of manners than is necessary if my too 
eager adyances are put forth as the reason of my recall. 

'^ I have otherwise no personal interest in the matter. 
What the newspaper corrospondents say about me is just 
as immaterial to me as the opinion of the French public in 
general. 

'^I must only regret if these manoeuvres, which are re- 
garded — and, according to my conviction, unjustly — ^as an 
emanation of the organs of my own Government, destroy my 
relations with M. Thiers. I have never concealed from this 
gentleman, whom I greatly respect, that his domestic 
policy appeared to me to be dangerous to himself ; and he 
has never taken umbrage at my candour. ' Je sais que ma 
poUUque n^estpas de votregoüt; maisj'enaipourvousyet nous 
resterons bona cunds/ 

" In this manner has he likewise expressed himself towards 
third parties, and it annoys me when in relation to my atti- 
tude towards him foolish things are ascribed to me which. 
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after all^ he may believe becanse my accusers are to be 
found in the Gk)yenimental circles of Berlin. Semper Jueret 
aMquid. 

(Signed) ''Arnim/' 

" To His Higliness the Prince Bismarck^ Berlin.'* 

No reply was youchsafed to this letter. But Prince Bis- 
marck^ on the 19th of June, 1873, addressed the following 
letter to Connt Arnim, which belongs to the so-called litigious 
docaments, but was not read at the trial : — 

(No. 103.) '' Berlin, 19th June, 1873. 

" In the direct report to His Majesty the Emperor and King, 
No. 52, of the 8th inst., your Excellency has stated the reasons 
of your opinion, and at the conclusion of the report expressly 
declared that the best Government for us in France would 
always be that which would be obliged to expend the 
greatest portion of its force in corabating its internal 
enemies. 

''Prom your Excellency's previous leanings towards this 
opinion in a report of the 27th ult., regarding the new Govern- 
ment, I may infer that the correctness of the exception 
which I repeatedly have had occasion to recommend — albeit 
unsucoessfuEy — to His Majesty in regard to your way of 
appreciating Prench aflfairs, as expressed in your previous 
rei)orts, will by this time have impressed itself upon your 
Excellency. 

" In a series of reports extending over a period of eight 
months your Excellency has adhered to an opposite view 
and caused it to obtain with His Majesty. If it has not 
actually been the cause of the change of Government, dis- 
advantageous to us according to your Excellency's own 
admission, it has at any rate faciHtated this change by 
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paralysing my eflTorts to maintain M. Thiers and his Govern- 
ment in constant array against ever-increasing difficulties, 
and thus rendering his downfall easy of accomplishment by 
those who came after him. 

'^ Your Excellency's oft-expressed opinion that the develop- 
ment of affairs in France under the direeiion of M, Thiers 
inust become dangerous to the Monarchical principle in 
Europe has so far met with His Majesty^s approbation that 
His Majesty does not deem the support of this Government 
advisable to the same extent which, in my jüdgment, hitherto 
was the case by virtue of the reasons which your Bxcellency 
yourself assigned at the end of your direot report of the 
8th inst. 

^^ The satisfaction openly shown by all our political adver- 
saries immediately after the downfall of M. Thiers fore- 
shadows the proöf of the soundness of the policy which I, as 
responsible adviser of His Majesty, have vainly advocated in 
Opposition to the counsels of your Bxcellency. 

" The influence exercised by your Bxcellency here has not 
permitted me to furnish you with express instructions to 
stake the entire weight of our policy on the maintenance of 
M. Thiers, and to this circumstance, as will not be gain- 
said by your Bxcellency, is in a great measure to be attri^ 
buted the easy and unimpeded accomplishment of the change 
of Government. 

'' The colouring of your reports during the last eight months 
having been adverse to the tendency of our policy in France 
as advocated by me with His Majesty, and rendered the 
effective support of M. Thiers impossible to me, owing to 
the approbation they have received from His Majesty, I find 
myself under the necessity of taking upon myself the respon- 
sibility of this political error and the Situation resultingthere- 
from^ although, after the exertions which I have incessantly had 
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to make in the contrary direotion^ I cannot conaider myself 
boand to do so. 

^'An influence such as that prodnced on His Majesty 
by yonr ExceUency's reports in Opposition to the policy 
pnraaed by me is no longer characteriatiG of ambassa- 
dorial bat of ministerial functions. It enters into rivalry 
with the legitimate Operations of the Foreign Office^ and 
this^ according to the political code^ is equally unjosti- 
fiable^ as in its resolts it is fraught with danger to the 
conntry. 

"Tour Excellency neither lacks unimpaired energy nor 
leisnre^ which you can put to use by advocating with His 
Majesty^ yerbally and by letter ^ a different policy from that of 
the responsible Foreign Minister. 

'^My strength is exhausted by serious^ responsible^ and 
snccessful laboor in His Majesty^s service^ and I can no 
longer, in addition to my regnlar official duties in. His 
Majesty's Cabinet^ make the necessary eSbrt to sostain a 
contest against the influence of an Ambassador acting con- 
trariwise to my policy. 

" As I beüeve I may assume from your ExceUency's reports 
of recent dato that you are likewise sensible of the diffi- 
culties which result. to His Majesty's service from this state 
of aflfairs, your Excellency will deem me justified in sub- 
mitting to His Majesty the Emperor proposals which in my 
opinion are necessary for the maintenance of unity and 
discipline in the foreign service^ and for guarding the 
interests of His Majesty and of the Empire against politically 
nnauthorised malfeasance, 

(Signed) '' Bismabck.^' 
It needs to draw a long breath after a perusal of this 

E 
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remarkable document, in order to regain tlie mental calm 
necessary to bring one's mind to bear on the nature of its real 
import. 

The saintly Origen was formeriy condemned by several 
Popes and Councils for heresies which have never been fonnd 
in bis books. Thus it is with Count Arnim, if this despatch 
of Prince Bismarck is a condemnation wbich tbe Imperial 
Ghancellor fulminates against him. 

It is our task to refute the Imperial Chancellor step by step 
and to prove : — 

1. That the despatch misrepresents the facts. 

2. That it advances false theories of public law. 

3. That it was unquestionably written under the impression 
of preconceived events which the Imperial Chancellor looked 
upon in the light of facts. 

And, firstly, as to the misrepresentation of facts. 

^'In a series of reports extending over a period of eight 
months, your Excellency ^^ — says Prince Bismarck — '' has ad- 
hered to an opposite view, and caused it to obtain with His 
Majesty.^^ 

From the context it is not clear what viewthe Ambassa- 
dor's reports have been opposed to. 

According to the wording of the despatch the sentenoe 
would be held to mean that Count Arnim in his reports had 
combated the view that the best Government in France — ^in 
the German interests — ^would be that which would have to 
expend the greatest part of its energies in keeping its in- 
ternal foes in check. This, however, is so directly contrary to 
truth, that Prince Bismarck has been unable to affirm the 
fact, 

Count Arnim had expressed the opinion in November that 
G^rmany had no interest in the maintenance of Thierses 
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dictatorship^ as it wonld Iiave placed too great a power in his 
hands. - 

This view may have been erroneous. Tt was not at variance 
with Prince Bismarck's opinion that Germany must wish for 
a weak Govemment in France. Indeed^ it is likely that the 
Imperial Chancellor did not intend saying this. It is more 
probable that^ according to the idea which had fixed itself in 
his mind^ Count Arnim had for eight months back unceasingly 
opposed the Imperial Chancellor in his endeavour to support 
M. Thiers and to throw in his behaJf the whole weight of 
Grerman policy in the scale. This is another misstate- 
ment. 

The qnestion whether or not a Prolongation of the Govem- 
ment of M. Thiers would be to the interest of the German 
Empire was never again mooted by them since the corre- 
spondence carried on between the Imperial Chancellor and 
the Ambassador in November and December, 1872, quoted 
previonsly. 

We invite Prince Bismarck to produce reports of a natura 
to snbstantiate his assertion respecting the eight months' 
reporting. Such reports do not exist. 

Certain special -articles of the Oaulois Prince Bismarck 
would surely not wish to put forth as evidence, although he 
has not disdained to question the Ambassador in regard to a 
communiqtie in that Journal. 

Reports may be found in which the view is expitessed that 
M. Thiers might come to grief in consequence of certain 
political Wunders; but there is a vast diflference between 
the ezpression of the apprehension of this eventuality and 
an action directed towards M. Thierses downfall. 

The Prince further say s : — 

'^ Your Excellency's oft-expressed opinion that the develop- 
ment of nSoirs in France under the direction of M. Thiers 
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mnst become dangerous to the Monarchical principle in 
Europe has so far met with Bus Majesty^s approbation 
that/' &c. 

It iß not true that this opinion has been ''oft asserted'* by 
Count Arnim. The doubts entertained by Count Arnim in 
regard to this matter are contained in the private letter to 
Prince Bismarck already alluded to. 

This question has nowhere eise been touched upon; — 
certainly not since November, 1872. 

And was there any thing wonderfnl in that ? Prince Bis- 
marck and Count AmiTn are both servants of His Majesty^ tö 
whom they have swom allegiance. 

If doubts arose in the mind of one of them as to whether 
certain pohtical combinations might not prove injurious to 
the dynasty, was he justified in concealing them ? 

li 18 to he hoped that Oermany or Prussia — should it ever 
h(we the rmsforttme to lose its dynasty — will not present the 
melcmcholy spectacle of a nation in search of a ruler.* In 
such a case the German nation would know how to govem 
itself. 

But so long as the dynasty is a living component of the 
national Organisation, care for its welfare remains identical 
with that for the welfare of the Fatherland. Prince Bismarck 
ignores this feeling, as being both superfluous and impob'tic. 
Well for him that he can be so unconcemed ! 

His conception would be still more justifiable were he able 

l to guarantee that not a single day will a feeble and unpopulär 

Gterman Government stand by the side of an exceUent Prench 

Bepublican Government respected both at home and abroad. 

Such a one may well be imagined, and becomes more 

* In the Imperial ChanceUor's despatches the view is frequently enan- 
dated that " republic" and " anarchy " are synonymous texms» whichisan 
altogether mistaken idea. 
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probable as France year after year draws away firoxn Monar- 
chical traditions. 

For the rest^ Connt Amim bas not laid sncb great stress 
on this aide of tbe question as one is bound to believe if tbe 
reading be restricted to tbe Chancellor's despatcbes. He only 
Said : — ^' Tbe ' consolidation ' of tbe Repnblic in France may be 
'nnpleasant^ nnder certain circnmstances/' 

Wbo is bold enongb to assert tbe contrary f 

Does Prince Bismarck mean to lay down tbe principle 
tbat tbe internal condition of tbe neigbbonring conntry is 
immaterial to G^rmany's internal development ? 

Wby, tben, does be not allow bimself to be actuated by 
tbat principle wbenever a Gtovemment exists in Austria, 
Belgiom^ or France wbicb according to its principles of 
bome administration does not consent to be mied by tbe 
passions at tbis moment dominating tbe entire policy of Prince 
Bismarck? 

Do we not obserye in contrast tberewitb tbat be is at tbe 
pains even of interfering witb tbe domestic legislation of 
otber conntries^ so soon as it does not exactly coincide witb 
any particnlar requirement called for by bis own manage- 
ment of bome matters ? 

And sbould it not be permitted to make even a passing 
remark as to wbat influence tbe development of affairs in 
France migbt bave npon tbe welfare of tbe dynasty, wbicb is 
afber all of greater moment tban tbe securing of Bismarck's 
dictatorsbip ? But bowever tbis may be, we assert once 
more tbat Count Amim bas not ''oft asserted'^ tbe opinion 
tbat tbe Repnblic in France migbt endanger tbe Monarcbical 
principle. He bas let tbe discussion on tbis subject drop all 
tbe more willingly tbat be bimself deemed tbe matter neitber 
important nor urgent enongb. 
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We have now to prove further that tlie Imperial Chancellor 
in his despatch sets up theses of public law which are dangerous 
in the highest degree^ and of a kind to render it impossible 
for any man of honour to serve under Prince Bismarck 
shonld they ever obtain general prevalence. 

In the entire despatch, as we mnst admit^ Count Arnim is 
not reproached in one single instanoe with having ''acted 
contrary to bis instruetions,'^ or of having obtained currency 
abroad for views openly differing from those of the Imperial 
Chancellor. 

He is however reproached with : — 

1. Having adhered to his opinion through a series of reports 
extending over a period of eight months. 

2. Having exercised by his reports an influence which did 
not allow of the Imperial Chancellor's supplying him with 
certain instructions. 

8. Having given to his reports a ''colouring" atvariance 
with the policy directed by the Imperial Chancellor. 

4. Having thus entered into rivalry with the legitimate 
functions of the Foreign Minister. 

These reports of the Ambassador the Prince then stigmatises 
as politically unauthorised, and openly declares that he must 
Bubmit proposals necessary for the maintenance of '' unity and 
discipline^' in the foreign service, and for guarding the 
interests of His Majesty and the Empire against '^ politically 
unauthorised ^^ malfeasance. 

The theory here put forth by Prince Bismarck is one of the 
smartest inventions of Miuisterial despotism. 

It is declared in piain words that ambassadors and envoys 
are bound to "colour" their reports just as it suits the 
Minister to direct them. 

All admiration for the Chancellor notwithstanding^ few in 
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Gtermany would incline to assent to this theory. Were it 
to obtain in a general way^ it would be simpler and more 
natoral to Iiave the ambassadorial reports prepared at 
Berlin. 

We will admit that cases may arise in whicb the entire 
politico-fondamental views of the Ambassador are at such 
variance with those of the Minister that the two can no longer 
work together. But such was not the case here. At all events 
it has never been asserted that it was so. Prince Bismarck 
had kept aloof from all personal intercourse with the Ambas- 
sador. 

In particalar^ the latter was in total ignorance of the fact 
that the Imperial Chancellor had repeatedly had occasion to 
'' nnsuccessfully recommend'' to His Majesty, in regard to the 
opinion on French affairs expressed by Count Arnim in his 
former reports, ^^ objections " which he had himself feit it indis- 
pensable to raise. 

Connt Arnim was not aware that the Imperial Chancellor 
'' reconmiended objections unsuccessfnlly /^ Neither could any- 
thing lead him to imagine such a state of things to exist. 

As a rule, the recommendations of the Chancellor are not un- 
successful. Let us only consider matters as they actually stood. 
When the November crisis was over the Ambassador was at 
great pains at Paris to ameliorate the position of M. Thiers. He 
took the initiative in negotiations with the President in regard 
to a Convention with the object of an evacuation of the ter- 
ritory, and of which we shall speak further on; and he had the 
most interesting, although for the nonce purely speculative, 
pourparlers with the President on questions of Church policy 
—negotiations which, amongst other things, also aimed at con- 
solidating peace by finding for France and Germany a mutual 
sphere of political activity. All these matters met with 
approval and with genuine sympathy at Berlin, 
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Bulj^ ! while Count Arnim was doing lus best to render 
servioe io M. TUers at Paris, the Imperial Chancellor at Berlin 
feit indnced to'damage in His Majesty's mind the influence 
ezercised thereon by the Ambassador, who, as it was alleged, 
evidently sought, through his reports, to thwart the Imperial 
Chancellor's policy directed towards the maintenance in power 
of M. Thiers. 

It has already been stated that such reports as by reason 
of their '' colomdng '' might be inconvenient to the Chancellor 
do not exist. But assuming that they do exist — assmning that, 
unknown to himself, the Ambassador did, by means of his 
''reports," actually thwart the policy of the Imperial Chancellor, 
whilst he promoted it by his adSy what in that case was the 
practical course necessary to eventually recommend as politi- 
cally consistent with the interests of the State ? 

What was practically necessary in the first instance was to 
inform Count Arnim that the " colouring " of his reports exer- 
cised a pemicious influence upon His Majesty. In the next 
place, it was practically necessary to aflFord him the opportunity 
of taking a definite position in regard to questions conceming 
which he had unawares compelled the Chancellor to make 
" unsuccessful objections." 

But it might also be that Prince Bismarck deemed it impos- 
sible to establish a harmony of ideas between himself and the 
Ambassador. 

What; then, was the proper course to adopt in accordance 
with public right and the exigences of State ? 

The raising of a Cabinet question. 

How will Prince Bismarck — ^the most omnipotent Minister 
since the days of Stilicho and Pipin — ever explain and justify 
the fact of his having, as alleged, been during eight months 
engaged in a futile contest with an Ambassador who thwarted 
his policy ? 
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As these mattere are managed at Berlin^ nothing was easier 
for Prinoe Bismarck than to get rid of the Ambassador within 
a qnarter of an hour were the assertion founded upon truth 
that the reports of Count Arnim operated in a manner " op- 
posed to public law and dangerous to the country'* — ''jeo- 
pardised the interests of His Majesty and of the Empire in a 
oonstitationally unauthorised manner/' and finally also im- 
paired the " discipline/' 

There can be no doubt that Prinoe Bismarck would 
have rendered himself guilty of a sin of Omission had the 
State of affidrs actnally been such as represented in his 
despatch. 

Por it must be assumed from the logic thereof that the 
political blunder — namely, of having permitted the downfall 
of Thiers — ^for which Prince Bismarck had now to bear the 
responsibility would not have been committed had the 
Imperial Chancellor raised the Cabinet question at the right 
time. If Prince Hohenlohe had gone to Paris even in 
May, 1873, M. Thiers — such appears to be the Chancellor's 
opinion — would still have stood at the head of aflFairs in 
France, and the dangerous consequences which the change 
of Qt)vemment involved for Germany would have been 
averted. 

Why did not Prince Bismarck» take timely steps to this 
effect ? This remains unexplained, or, rather, it is only to be 
accounted for by supposing that it was impossible for the Prince 
to thus address the Emperor : — 

"Tour Majesty, 

'' Count Arnim reports in a sense and with a colonring 
which do not correspond with my instructions and I pray 
that he or I be dismissed.^' 
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But JPrince Bismarck coald not say this^ 

1. Because Oaant Arnim did not report in the manner 
* affirmed in the Prince^s despatch ; and 

2. Becanse he was entitled and in duty bound to express 
his opinion as long as he held a responsible position. 

As we have abeady observed, the Prince likes to compare 
military aflFairs with the diplomatic Service. In the despatch 
of 23rd December, 1872, he compared the Ambassador 
with a brigadier. Casually conversing with a member of the 
Paris Embassy, he placed the Ambassador somewhat lower 
in his estimation. " My ambassadors,^' he said, ^^ must wheel 
about at the word of command, like corporals, without asking 
why." 

Prince Bismarck, on this occasion did not vouchsafe the 
degree ^of respect to which corporals are entitled. If the 
Prassian corporals were like what in the Imperial Chan- 
cellor's opinion his ambassadors should be, they would never 
have stormed the terrible heights of St. Privat with that 
self-conscionsness of duty which will for all time find a place 
in the annals of the army. 

We have said before : — 

3. That the despatch of 19th June was written under the 
impression of preconceived events, which the Imperial Chan- 
cellor held to be facts. 

The Imperial Chancellor knew, and must have known, that 
the reports of Count Arnim were incapable of exercising a 
decided influence upon His Majesty. He, however, manifestly 
believed that Count Arnim found means of maintaining with 
His Majesty a secret intercourse fraught with the most per- 
nicious eflfect. This is stated quite clearly in the following 
words : — 

"Tour Bxcellency neither lacks unimpaired energy nor 
leisure, which you can put to use by advocating with His 
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Majesty, verbally and by letter, a different policy from that of 
ihe responsible Foreign Minister/' 

XJndonbtedly Prince Bismarck intended to signify by ihese 
words that written and verbal Communications had been made 
to bis Majesty hehind his back,* 

It wonld otherwise be totally impossible to understand bow 
the Imperial Cbancellor conld detect in tbe reports passing 
throogb bis hands to tbe Emperor the signs of a tendency to 
invade the " legitimate functions " of the Minister. 

To these "legitimate" fimctions the term " illegitimate " is 
raised in Opposition. This expression can only apply to an 
influence exercised behind the Minister's back. 

Likewise^ when the Cbancellor talks of the " leisure " of the 
Ambassador^ he can only mean the " leisure " left to bim for 
exercising " secret influences." 

By the foregoing details we believe to have adduced the 
proof that the despatch of 19th June, 1873, if reduced to its 
Clements, meets with its own refutation. Indeed the facts from 
which it Starts are just as erroneous as the theories which it ad- 
vances. There still remains, however, to explain a most remark- 
able circumstance which throws a singular light upon the 
despatch which we have just been considering. This, be it 
observed, has reference to the documents which Count 
Arnim was asked to restore, a demand he refused to comply 
with because he considered them to be his property. Not- 
withstanding, this document has disappeared from the indict- 
ment. The Public Prosecutor, in fact, made no allusion to it 
whatever. 

It cannot have been done out of regard to foreign countries, 

* Count Arnim did not see the Emperor on one Single occasion from 
the automn of 1872 tili September, 1873. How, then, could he influence 
him"verbaUy?" 
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for there is not a word in the despatch which would be more 
oflFensive to the Frencli than many otliers whicli have been 
recklessly published. If, nevertlieless, the Public Prosecutop 
by desire of the Foreign Office did not include this document 
in the indictment based thereupon^ he can only have omitted 
doing so becanse the publication of this particular despatch 
woüld have been particularly disagreeable to the Imperial 
Chancellor. To Count Arnim, however, it proved a grievous 
disadvantage that this despatch was excluded from the indict- 
ment. Had it been submitted to the conrt and made public with 
the rest of the documents bearing upon the suit it would have 
been easier for the accused to fumish the proof that he rightly 
considered the claimed documents to form part of his private 
papers, as was the case^ becanse of various other documents^ 
and particularly that in question, having been arbitrarily ex- 
cluded from the indictment. 

The removal of this despatch from the entangled mass of 
Corpora delicti had for Count Arnim about the same importance 
as would have been the case in a civil law suit had the plaintiflF 
been allowed to submit his accounts while the defendant was 
debarred from producing the receipts. 



Why the Imperial Chancellor wrote the despatch dated 19th 
June, 1873, still remains a mystery. 

Ah explanation of this proceeding is only to be found in the 
supposition that, during the period that elapsed fix)m January 
to May, 1873, something happened which rendered it desir- 
able for the Prince to aim a decisive blow at the Count. 
After all we know, we must assume that such a desire un- 
doubtedly arose in the Imperial Chancellor's breast. An in- 
dication — ^nay, a proof— of it is to be found in the intentional 
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or miintentioiial confiision caused by the negotiations which led 
to the oonclosion of the Convention of 15th March, 1873. 



This is the place to speak of this singolar coincidence^ 
which has played a conspicuoos part in the conäict between 
Prince Bismarck and Goont Amim^ but which was not 
broached at the trial. 

Amongst the documeuts read at the trial is a report of Gönnt 
Arnim of 7th Pebruary, which we reprodnce m extensoj as 
being of importance in judging of this special case now to be 
dilated npon. 

The report is addressed to Prince Bismarck : — 

No. 21. 

'' Gonfidential. 

" Paris, 7th February, 1873. 

" His Highness the Imperial Ghancellor Prince Bismarck. 
^^ In continnation of my report No. 20 of the 5th I have 
the hononr to make the following observations : — 

" In the course of conversation M. Thiers, with some warmth, 
pnt this qnestion to me : — 

" ' Fol de galant homme^ ; teil me whether it is tme that your 
Gk)vemment intends seeking another war with France as soon 
as we have paid? Je svis sv/r que vous me direz la verite. 
Apres avoir i/rait6 avec moi les plus graves affaires, oü vous OAjez 
pu constater ma bonnefoi, vous ne voudrez pas faire jouer ä vm, 
vieilla/rd un rSle de dvpe ridicule. Je rSpete que Je veux la paix, 
la paix, et encore la paix. Le pays, malgre les appa/rencesy la 
veut aussi. H nxaudit ses jugesj mais il acc&pte le verdict. 
Ainsi dites-moi la veriU en genUlhomme.' 

" I believe that the qnestion pnt to me did not jnstify me in 
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stating a Jim, de noU'^ecevoir as a reason that I could notallow 
myself to be forced into the alternative between the foi d'un 
galant komme and les devoirs d'un ambassadeur. 

" I liave therefore not hesitated to teil the President tbat 
according to my firm and Honest conviction neither His 
Majesty the Bmperor, bis advisers, nor tbe nation iu general 
planned, meditated, or even deemed a war witb France to be 
desirable. 

'' Wbat interest conld we bave in seeking a quarrel witb 
France ? He — ^M. Tbiers — sbonld not forget tbat war bad 
imposed upon us beavy and grievous sacrifices wbicb would 
not by far be counterbalanced by its conquests. A fresh war 
wonld entail fresb sacrifices on every single individual for 
. wbicb be conld not be individually indemnified by any treaty 
of peace, bowever advantageous. 

'' Consequently be migbt rest assured, once and for all, 
tbat tbe G^rmans, albeit martial, conld never be warlike 
neigbbonrs. Bnt tbe warlike propensities of tbe Frencb 
nation were quite a diflFerent tbing. It could not escape my 
notice tbat a mass of batred bad accnmulated in France, 
wbicb mnst explode somebow, and at some time or otber, as 
bitberto tbe gradual suppression of tbe strained bigb tem- 
peratnre bad not become probable. A great danger existed 
in tbis disposition of tbe nation, regarding wbicb be conld 
no more tban I deceive bimself. M. Tbiers reiterated bis 
assnrances, and expressed tbe bope tbat probably tbe belief 
in permanent friendly relations wonld gradually be con- 
firmed. 

"After all, tbe President's love of peaceand tbe disposition 
of tbe nation, as far as an imminent danger of war is con- 
cemed, is in my opinion of no moment. 

"If M. Tbiers possessed an army ready for fighting, and 
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hated war just as mncli as he instinctively likes it^ bis assur- 
ances wonld be without any valne whatever. 

''Wliat to my mind is essential is the established fact^ 
according to all tbe observations of my military advisers^ 
that the Prench army will not during the next few 
years be in a position to wage even a short war with os. 

" To try to pick a quarrel with us would be an act of 
madness^ which even the unfathomable French nation cannot 
be deemed capable of. 

'' Even in the event of Gtermany being involved in hostile 
complications with other conntries in the course of this or 
next year, France could only become an unimportant ally of 
ourenemy. 

''Therefore, if, in passing an opinion npon the proposals 
of the President^ the military capacity of France is to be 
taken into acconnt^ we shall be able to assnme^ withont ren- 
dering onrselves guilty of thoughtlessness, that the Gallic 
sword will not, tili the middle of next year, fall heavier 
in the scabbard than, for instance, the Belgian arma- 
ments. 

'^ And as complications with other nations, during the 
year 1873, are not to be apprehended, we may leave the 
French army as a factor of calcnlation entirely out of the 
qnestion. 

''Starting from this point of view, I arrive at the 
conclnsion that it wonld serve onr interests more than 
those of the French if, nnder certain conditions, we pro- 
ceed to the evacnation desired by M. Thiers still earlier 
than he has himself proposed. These conditions are as 
foUowB : — 

''1. France pays the rest of the fonrth milliard in fixed 
instalments, as eqoal as possible, by the 15th May, or by the 
15th Jone. 
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^'2. France transfers to us between the Ist of May and 
ihe lötli June her büls of exchange to the amount of 
600-700 miUions. 

" 3. The sums then outstanding, amounting to about 400 to 
500 millions, France pays in monthly instalments, which 
from the Ist July are to be made fortnightly^ so that the 
last must be made on the Ist November. 

*'N.B. — Should France wish to increase the bi-monthly 
payments no objection should be ofFered to her so doing. 
I advise bi-monthly instalments in order to increase the 
opportunities of expostulating with FraDce on the score of 
unpunctuaUty. 

" 4. During the month of October a mixed commission 
is to meet at Beifort for the setÜement of accounts, which 
must have concluded its labours up to the last dato of pay- 
ment^ so that the entire liquidation shall be definitively con- 
cluded with the last payment. 

"5. Until after the termination of the liquidation, and 
consequently until after the last payment has been made, the 
fortress of Beifort remains occupied by a German garrison 
of men. 

'' Three days after payment of the last instalment Beifort 
shall be evacuated. 

"6. Until the Ist March, 1874, the four departments of 
the Yosges, Ardennes, Meuse, and Meurthe shall remain 
neutral ground. 

'' The French Gk)vemment may neither erect fortüications 
there, &c., nor keep therein other troops than the detach- 
ments necessary to the maintenance of order. A commission 
of Prussian officers belonging to the general staflF, consisting 
of a colonel, a major, and a captain, may at any time de- 
mand to go over the departments, under the guidance of a 
French commission, composed of officers of equal rank, and to 
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be led to the places reqoired to be inspected^ so äs to be 
satisfied that the neutralization regulations are being Carried 
ont. 

'' 7. Shoüld the dates of payment not be observed, or 
shonld it be foiind that the French Oovemmeiit has acted 
contrary to the stipulations of § 6, the departments of the 
Ardennes and the Yosges may again be militarily occnpied 
by an army of 50,000 men. 

*' Shonld M. Thiers agree to these conditions, I believe we 
may grant him a concession which will surprise the world^ 
and himself above all, viz. : — 

"That between the Ist and 15th April we commence the 
evacuation, which shall be completed by the Ist May. 

'^ Shonld it otherwise snit ns so to do, we shall be able 
withont any risk whatever to commence the evacnation 
even earlier. 

" Your Highness will have perceived why an arrangement 
snch as I have the hononr to propose appears most to 
correspond with our interests, and more so than by insisting 
on the provisions of the Convention of 29th June. 

" My train of thought will become more apparent to your 
Highness if you will have the goodness to realise the state 
of affairs in the event of ^our simply declining any 
negotiations whatever on the basis indicated by the 
President. 

^^ There can be no question that M. Thiers would then make 
great sacrifices in order to pay the fifth milliard by the Ist 
or 15th of August. We shonld then, according to the terms 
of the treaty, be obliged to evacuate the coimtry, and thus 
lose all further influence upon France. 

'^ Between the occupation with 50,000 men, which must in 
the last stage of the period be feit to be doubly burdensome^ 
and the complete liberation of France, there would be an 
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interim dnringwliicliwe might still control the countrywith- 
out bearing so heavily upon it as Mtherto. 

'' If, however, an arrangement such as I propose is come 
to, the bürden would soon be lightened; whereas, on the 
other hand^ it would be feit for a longer period, that is, up 
to the expiration of our occupation of France, in accordance 
with the stipulations of the Peace of Frankfort. 

" The French will be apt to forget that we are still at Bei- 
fort, and that we may retum at any time. A word, however, 
will always suffice to call them to order ; but we may still be 
placed in a position to picture to ourselves the state of 
affairs that will ensue when, both materially and morally, our 
occupation is completely at an end. 

" The provisional condition of internal aflFairs in France will 
be prolonged, or perhaps be incapable of expanding in a direc- 
tion we should decidedly not approve of. 

'' One might conceive an express stipulation giving us the 
right of reoccupation, even in the event of a change of 
Government. But such a stipulation is unnecessary, inas- 
much as a serious and violent internal crisis would under all 
circumstances cause a cerfcain irregularity in the payments, 
sufficient in itself to entitle us to reoccupation. Neither 
can the President seemly consent to such a stipulation even 
should he desire it. 

" To all these considerations there must be added one of a 
more general nature. 

'' Tour Highness is aware that I am not sanguine in my 
own mind as to the effect of a so-called conciliatory attitude 
towards the French, nor do I quite comprehend why they 
should not be left to be the first to feel the want of recon- 
ciliation, the more so as we do not, after all, entertain any 
ill-feeling against them. 

'' On the other hand, I may meanwhile remind your High* 
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ness that I do not expect time even will bring abont a rever- 
sion in the Frencb mind ; it will result rather from an unfore- 
Seen event. Sucli an event would be, perhaps, the totally 
unexpected evacuation of the four departments — ^the fortress 
of Beifort excepted. And I can very well imagine that the 
Prench, in their joy at this event, wonld forget a number of 
things, and, amongst others, the change for the worse in 
their condition, which in the main wonld follow on their 
acceptance of my propositions. 

" In Order to produce snch an eflFect it would, however, be 
necessary that the negotiations be condncted and concluded 
with the most profound secrecy, and before a word transpired 
to the public. 

'^ It would further be desirable to fix as early a date as 
possible for the commencement of the evacuation, so that fche 
apparent concession might be all the more dazzling. In effect, 
however, this concession is only apparent, not real. 

" At the time of the French occnpation of the Papal States 
it was aptly remarked that a tricolored flag and a drummer 
at Civita Vecchia would fulfil the object of the occnpation 
just as well as the entire division. 

"Afiairs are now in exactly the same position between 
France and ourselves. 

" The garrison at Beifort and the certainty that in case of 
need we shall retum guarantee, equally with the army of 
occnpation, the falfilment of snch conditions of peace as are 
not yet entirely carried out. 

'' The effect which a prompt decision in the direction indi- 
cated would produce in other countries I estimate still 
higher than that produced upon the opinion in France. The 
French, I think, would be greatly blamed if they sub- 
sequently showed themselves ungrateful, and acted in an 
unmly manner, after our adoption towards them of an 
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attitade which all Europe might deem at the first blush to be 
an almost wanton concession. 

" After mature reflection on all the questions to be taken 
into consideration in reference to this matter I cannot con- 
sequenily refrain from expressing my conviction that a treat- 
ment of the affair such as I advocate can in no way prove 
detrimental to us, but, on the contrary, that it is of a 
nature to secure to us fnrther advantage in the shape of an 
apparently important, and to the Prench Government really 
valuable, concession, which would escape us were we to stand 
upon the letter of the treaties. 

(Signed) " Arnim." 



From this report it will be gathered that it was Count 
Arnim who first conferred with M. Thiers on the question of a 
further settlement in reference to the accelerated evacuation, 
and endeavoured to find a basis on which the Imperial 
Government could meet the wishes of the President of the 
Eepublic. 

Count Arnim has been accused of entertaining a systematic 
antipathy towards M. Thiers and his mode of govemment. 

It has already been shown how far this tallies with truth, 
and to what extenfc it has proved a falsehood. Although many 
things in M. Thierses System of govemment may have ap- 
peared to him questionable, yet the report just given fiir- 
nishes a proof that he did not in his political dealings 
allow himself to be influenced by the Pebruary even- 
tualities. 

The Convention which M. Thiers desired had also for its 
objecto among other things, to ease the position in which he 
was placed. 
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If Count Arnim had intended to overthrow him, it would 
haye been easy for him to eschew conyersations respecting 
ihe question of evacuation^ or to report on them in sucli a 
manner as to leave them withoat a meaning. 

Despite these facts^ the press which receives its instmctions 
irom the Foreign Office^ and amongst others the Cohgne 
Qazette, was not ashamed to say that M. Thierses deposition 
on the 24th March was owing to Count Arnim having frus- 
trated the conclusion of a Convention in regard to the evacua- 
tion. With snch a Convention in hand^ said the officioos paper^ 
M. Thiers would have been invincible. This Convention, 
however, was, through the exertions of Count Arnim akeady 
signed on the 15th March, and the National Assembly in 
Versailles had solemnly passed a vote of thanks to M. Thiers 
for the same. And yet, according to a correspondent (writing 
under the sign A) of the Oologne Gazette, M. Thierses down- 
fall on the 24th May was due to his not having in his hands a 
Convention which had already been signed on the 15th March, 
i.e. ten weeks previously ! 

It has besides transpired that Count Amim did not think 
that the hasty payment of the balance of the five milliards 
would serve the interests of Germany. His opinion was that 
every Prench Government imaginable would fulfil the obliga- 
tions of the country, so that the disadvantages resulting from 
so very rapid and extraordinary a transfer of bullion would 
be obviated without injury to the finances of the German 
Empire. He knew that the French financial administration 
could oflFer perfectly satisfactory securities. He was aware of 
Prance's extraordinary elasticity, her resources as to ways 
and means, and he had convinced himself that trustworthi- 
ness in money matters, both in private and public transac- 
tions, was a prominent trait of the French character. In 
that respect the French nation is second to none, but, on 
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the contrary^ Stands forth as an example for others to follow. 
It was deemed by all and every one a point of honour for 
the country to pay her debt to Germany, independently of 
whom she was to be ruled by. It was tberefore tbe wish 
of the Ambassador to afford the Frencli nation facilities of 
payment, but, on tbe other band, to secure to the German 
Government^ by means of a Prolongation of the rigbt of oc- 
cnpation^ a certain inflnence over the political development of 
France. 

In Berlin otber views obtained. Fiscal interests ever take 
precedence tbere of politico-economical interests. Even wben 
ihe Government rolls in gold the conntry remains poorer than 
its neighbours. 

There was therefore no chance of Gönnt AmWs ideas being 
approved of. The Imperial Government wanted by all means 
to grasp the five milliards as qoickly as possible^ althoughmost 
likely at present not a penny of the indemnity is to be found 
in Germany. 

Thus the task of obtaining a prolonged neutralization of the 
departments to be evacnated became more difficult, there 
being no eqnivalent to offer. 

At the present time everybody mnst be aware how important 
it would have been to secure the neutralization for a longer 
period, and thereby the right of reoccupation without a de- 
claration of war. 

. The whole of that mischievous episode through which 
Germany passed during the months of April and May of the 
present year^ in consequence of the mysterious and frivolous 
manoeuvres of the officious press^ would have become ab- 
Bolutely impossible. 

That the extension of the period of neutralization was an 
object to be desired was moreover acknowledged in Berlin, 
and Count Arnim was directed to obtain it, if possible. The 
attempt had therefore to be made. 
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We shall see, however^ by wliat stränge manipolations he 
was precluded from every possibility of suocess. 

On the 4tli March, 1873, the Ambassador received the drafb 
of a Convention with France apppoved of by His Majesty, and 
accompanying it an explanatory instraction in which, among 
other things relating to the neutralization of the four depart- 
ments, he was told what follows :— 

'^ In the report of your Excellency of the 22nd of last month 
it is proposed that the nentraUzation shoold be extended to 
the Ist March, 1874. 

" That a corresponding Obligation on the part of France 
wonld be desirable is evident; and I do not hesitate to 
authorise yonr Excellency to prolong the same if you con- 
sider the concession attainable/' 

Besides this, Count Arnim was informed of the following in 
regard to the fortress of Beifort : — 

" To keep Beifort garrisoned until the compleie payment of 
the war indemnity, wifh interest, is for ns a political necessity. 
We shoold be unable to justify an earlier evacuation of this 
place before public opinion in Germany, and I request your 
Excellency to allow no doubt to exist as to this point being 
absolutely necessary to ensure a füll understanding/^ 

This sketch, drawn up in the German language, Count Arnim 
in its essential points literally translated into French. But 
whilst in the draft sent from Berlin the " 5th of September, 
1873/^ was given as the termination of the period of the 
neutralization of the four departments to be evacuated — ^the 
Vosges, Ardennes, Meurthe, and Meuse — Count Arnim, in 
Order to make the best use of the scope left him, changed 
that dato in his translation to the *' Ist March, 1874,'' as the 
final term of neutralization. 

Even to a tyro in diplomacy it must be evident that Count 
Arnim, whose task it was to obtain a concession, '^ if possible,'' 
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eould not present to M. Thiers at the very first Conference a 
draft from which the President could gather that the German 
plenipotentiary would conclude a Convention even were he to 
fail in obtaining the concession in question. 

With this draft Oount Arnim early in the moming of the 
5th March^ 1873, proceeded to Versailles, and communicated 
its Contents to M. Thiers. 

The President was seriously ill, which circumstance Gönnt 
Arnim telegraphed the same day to Berlin, and could not 
therefore go thoroughly into the case in point. 

M. Thiers, however, agreed to have a personal Conference 
with the Ambassador on the following day. Oount Arnim, 
nevertheless, left the draft of the Convention upon the Presi- 
dent's desk. 

It must be observed that to preclude the possibility of 
any simulated corrections all mention of the reservation in 
regard to Beifort was expressly left out of the draft. There 
already existed, however, between the President and the 
Ambassador, as a consequence of previous conversations^ a 
perfect understanding on the matter, namely, that Beifort 
should remain garrisoned until complete payment, albeit this 
reservation was by no means to the President's taste. On the 
other hand it was already known to the Ambassador that the 
President wished to insert a separate article in relation to 
Beifort. A report of Oöunt Arnim of the 8th of March con- 
tained thereupon certain details which cannot be given here. 

The articles in the draft which required no further discussion 
were only brieflyindicated in an abridged form, as it was quite 
needless to notice them until the final werding, which had to 
be settled with the Minister for Foreign AJBFairs, M. de Remu^ 
sat. 

The iUness of the President prevented his receiving the 
Genhan Ambassador between the 6th and 7th of March. 
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Telegrams from M. Barth61emy Saint-Hilaire apprised Count 
Arnim of the fact. 

It was only on the 8th of March that Count Arnim was able 
to see M. Thiers. In the mean iime^ actuated by the desire to 
be useful to M. Thiers^ and in the interest of both countries^ 
Count Arnim telegraphed to Berlin to inquire if it were not 
possible to commence the evacuation at an earlier date than 
was originally intended. 

This would have been of great Service to M. Thiers, and it 
was to the interest of the German army of occupation that 
the last 50,000 men should retum home as soon as possible.* 
The answer of the Prince was negative, and, though without 
cause, an angry one. From his telegraphic expressions it was 
to be gathered that after all he did not much care for the 
Convention. 

'' C^est ä prendre ou a laisser,'' he therein said ..." We 
can wait '' . . . and so on. 

It is true that no time was lost by this telegraphic corre- 
spondence. The draft of the Convention was communicated to 
M. Thiers officiaUy, and in writing, on the moming of the 
5th March, and no discussion with him could have taken place, 
because he was ill. 

On the 8th of March Count Arnim repaired again to Ver- 
sailles. The President had in the mean time drawn up a 
counter-draft. 

This latter agreed in its essential points with that presented 
to him by Count Arnim. It contained, however, a surprising 
deviation in regard to the neutralization of the departments 
to be evacuated. 

As mentioned above, and in conformity with his instructions. 



* This could have been done forthwith, as soon as they were ensured of 
the right of reoccupation. 
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Goant Arnim had designated the Ist of Marcb, 1874, as the 
last term of the neutralization. 

But according to the draft of the President the neutraliza- 
tion was to cease on the hih September , 1873 — ^that is, on the 
very day mentioned in the d/raft sent to the Ämbassador from 
Berlin, and which in Berlin they were resolved to accept, if 
nothing better could be obtained. 

" Where did the President get that datefrom ?" 

Coont Arnim drew the President's attention to that discre- 
pancy . But the President rejected with some show of irrita- 
bility the proposed neutralization until the Ist March, 1874, 
which was all the more remarkable that on other occasions 
he had treated that question with complete indifFerence. 

As the President was still suffering from indisposition the 
Ämbassador did not ftirther dwell on this point of diflference. 
He hoped that it would find a better Solution later on. 

Count Arnim had not the slightest conception of the true 
meaning of the unexpected contradiction, which he only . sub- 
sequently discovered through some expressions dropped by the 
President. 

M. Thiers, for instance, had already through another Channel 
—in fact from Nancy, the head-quarters of Baron Manteuffel — 
received the text of the draft of the Convention, which had 
been drawn up in Berlin, and in which the neutralization was 
fixed for the 5th September, 1873, only.* 

* In April, 1540, the Venetian Govemment sent Lodovico Badouer to 
Constantinople, in order to treat about the peace. He was authorised to 
make to the Porte the cession of two towns. But the Divan knew the secret 
instmctions of Lodovico Badouer, and demanded besides the islands of the 
Archipelago. Peace was concluded, but Badouer was compelled to make 
a cession of both the towns and to pay 300,000 ducats. They were incensed 
at Yenice at Lodovico's want of diplomatic skill. He justified himself, 
however, by proving that he had found the Turkish Ministers perfectly 
aware of his instmctions, and that it was therefore impossible for him to 
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The while Count Arnim was instnicted to obtain a conces- 
sion^ his efforts were firostrated in advance hehind Ms back f 
Under snch circumstances it was öf conrse difficnlt to persnade 
tlie President to give way. 

On the 9tli Marcli Count Arnim sent from Paris to Berlin, 
through ^^ franc-tireurs " acting as imperial messengers^ com- 
plete reports of bis negotiations. 

It was evident from these docnments that the Ambassador 
had communicated to M. Thiers the propositions of the Ger- 
man Government. 

These messengers, providing there were no impediments on 
the railway, should have arrived in Berlin on the evening of 
the lOth March. According, however, to a telegram of 
Herr von Balan, they, singolarly enough^ only arrived on the 
llth March. 

However that may be, in the Foreign Office there conld 
not exist a doubt from ten o^clock in the morning of the 
llth March that Count Arnim had already in the forenoon 
of the 5th March communicated to the President the pro- 
positions of the German Government. 

Nevertheless, the Ambassador received in the evening of 
the llth a telegram from the Imperial Chancellor, dated the 
llth, 4.35 P.M., in which it was stated : — 

1. That the ^' garrisoning of Beifort ^^ until the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1873, remained a conditio sirie qua non. 

2. That the Ohancellor of the Empire did not understand 
fi^m the telegrams tili then received whether the Ambassador 
had or had not commum'cated officially the German propositions, 
and what reception they had met with. 

deceive them. In the course of time it was discovered that the instmc- 
tions were traitorously communicated by Nicola Lavezza in conjnnction 
with his brother, and Mafieo Leone, together with some French spies. 
The Senate had as many of the colprits as could be got hold of, hanged 
between the two columns on the Piazzetta. 
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The Ambassador finally received in that telegram the order^ 
to be at once carried out^ to communicate the German pro* 
positions^ and to report that such communication had been 
inade. 

On Mwrch the \^(h, in the moming, Ootmt Arnim received a 
second telegram dated 12th March^ 11 p.m.^ which contained 
in regard to the above question an order to him &om the 
Emperor to communicate at last to the French Government 
the German draft of the Convention, the existence of which it 
was alleged had been unknown to M. Thiers, according to his 
own Statement, up to the evening of the lOth March. 

The Emperor — so said the Imperial Chancellor — ordered 
his Excellency to announce on the 13th by telegram the 
execution of the Imperial commands. But on the llth 
March in the aftemoon, as well as on the evening of the 12th 
March, the Imperial Chancellor was already in possession 
of Count Amim's reports, which showed that the German pro- 
positions had been already communicated to M. Thiers on the 
5th March, K M. Thiers had really said that he had not 
yet on the lOth March been apprised of the existence of the 
German draft of the Convention, in that case either the reports 
of Count Arnim contained an untmth, or M. Thiers had made 
a false statement. 

But how explain that Prince Bismarck, in his instructions 
to Count Arnim, pretended never having received his reports 
at aU r 

He had received them — the telegram of Herr von Balan 
admits no doubt on that point. It is, however, possiblo that 
he did not read them. For it is said that he was particularly 
excited on those days, and that he had only left his bed at 
three o'clock in the aftemoon. 

But it will also be seen from the Imperial Chancellor's 
telegram that the reports of the Ambassador had not heen laid 
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hefore the JEmperor. For, otherwise, His Majesty could not on 
the 12th haye given to Gount Arnim Orders whicli had already 
been executed on the bth. 

This, however, is not all. 

On the moming of the ISth Oonnt Arnim went to M. Thiers, 
and asked him how he could say tbat he knew nothing of the 
existence of the German draft of the Convention. 

M. Thiers replied that he never said anything of the kind. 
He might perhaps have made a careless statement of some sort 
to the French Ambassador in Berlin, which might have caused 
this much-to-be-regretted misunderstanding. He had been led 
to this by the discrepancy between the draft communicated to 
him by Count Arnim and that penned in Berlin, which he had 
received through another Channel. M. Thiers then expressed 
the urgent wish that the signing of the Convention at Ver- 
sailles should take place with as litÜe delay as possible. He 
wanted to have it signed already on the 13th. , . 

Count Arnim was not in a position to agree to this being 
done, because, after all that had happened, he required special 
plenipotentiary powers from Berlin. 

On the 14th M. Thiers telegraphed to him : — 

" Mon eher Oomte, 

" Je vous attends, comme il a 6t6 convenu, ä Versailles, 
aujourd^hui ä cinq heures, ne prevoyant, d'apräs tont ce que 
j^ai re9u de Berlin, aucune difficult6 possible. 

"A. TmBES.'' 

Count Arnim had, however, in the mean time already received 
from Prince Bismarck the order not to sign at Versailles, 
because Äe, the Chancellor, would sign the Convention in 
Berlin with the French Ambassador, with whom hq had 
agreed thereupon. 

At the time, therefore, that tedious and delicate negotiations 
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which Count Arnim had been the first to set afoot^ and which 
lie liad carried to a satisfactory issue — so far as tliey had not 
been rendered impössible by the probably entirely uninten- 
tional Intervention of the liead-quarters at Nancy, — ^at the 
yery moment when tbese negotiations shonld have come to a 
conclnsion, tliey were transferred to Berlin. 

This action whicli, according to the traditions of diplomacy, 
can be nnderstood to imply nothing less than disapproval 
of the person entrusted with those negotiations, could only be 
looked upon by Count Arnim as a personal insult ; the more 
so as it evidently resulted from peculiar misunderstandings 
detrimental to himself, and in respect of which it will be 
difficnlt to determine as to their having been unintentional or 
not. 

In Paris, too, this occurrence gave rise to just apprehen- 
sions. M. de Eömusat wrote to Count Arnim the following 
note:— 

" Paris, le 15 Mars, 1875. 

'' Monsieur le Comte, 

" Je ne veux pourtant pas laisser passer tous les inci- 
dents de ces demiers jours sans vous tömoigner les vifs 
regrets qu'ils m'ont laissös. Jamais je n'aurais 6t6 plus heureux 
et plus honor6 de mettre mon nom ^ c6t6 du vötre. 

'' Mais des volont^s venues de Berlin ont modifi6 tous nos 
projets, et aucune initiative n'est venue de nous. Je re9ois 
d^aUleurs des nouvelles satisfaisantes, et si, comme je n'en 
doute pas, elles se r^alisent, il m'est doux de penser que 
votre juste influence aura contribu6 ^ cet heureux resultat. 

'' Veuillez, etc., 

(Sign^) Bemusat.^' 

In a similar sense wrote also M. Thiers : — 
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" Dimanclie, le 16 Mars, 1875. 
" Mon eher Comte d' Arnim, 

'^ J'aurais voulu vous 6crire d^s hier soir. Malhenrease- 
ment je n^en ai eu ni le temps ni la force; mais je serais 
aujourd'hui un ingrat (ce que je ne sais et ne serai jamais) 
si je ne me hätais de vous remercier des Services que vous 
avez rendus ä moi et, ce qui vaut mieux, ä la France dans la 
longue negociation qui vient de finir. Yous savez que nous 
ne sommes pour rien dans Pincident qui a transportß la 
signature ä Berlin. Mais le lieu de la conclusion n'est rien 
dans tout cela. Vous n^en serez pas moins ä nos yeux Pun 
de ceux qui auront le plus contribuß par votre haute raison 
ä un resultat destine ä terminer effectivement Pafireuse guerre 
de 1870. A vous de coeur avec autant d'amitiö que de 
haute et profonde estime. 

(Signe) "A. Thibbs.'' 

These two letters will show that the French Government 
did not entertain the idea of havingbeen imperfectly informed 
by the Count. 

But the opinion was propagated from Berlin, and dissemi- 
nated by all papers in relation with the Imperial Chancellor, 
that Count Arnim had intentionally delayed the conclusion of 
the Convention, and that it had therefore been necessary to 
transfer the negotiations to Berlin. 

The Imperial Chancellor continued until very recently to 
make this altogether false assertion, although the contrary can 
be proved by the depositions and the writteu evidence. 
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Even as late as June, 1874, this calumny appeared in an 
English newspaper. 

The wliole procedure was remarkable in the highest degree. 
Between the 5th and 8th March even Prinoe Bismarck was in 
no particular hurry . ^^ C'est ä. prendre ou ä. laisser " — " We can 
wait/' 

Then all at onoe he manifested the greatest impatience. 
Sleep and appetite deserted the Imperial Chancellor, who gave 
way to a nervous and hourly-increasing anxiety lest the Con- 
vention should not be signed exactly on the 15tlu 

Bat why just on the 15th ? 

According to various accounts Herr von Bleichroeder (the 
great Berlin banker) is said not to have been without influence 
in this matter. For Prince Bismarck the result was extra- 
ordinary, and favourable in every respect. 

Herr Lasker made him the subject of a panegyric, and his 
wise love of peace was loudly extoUed. 

In Paris M. Thiers was congratulated by the National 
Assembly. The Prench Ambassador at Beriin was likewise 
distinguished in a conspicuous manner. 

Count Arnim, to whom unquestionably the chief merit of 
this diplomatic success is due, was accused of having directed 
his activity towards preventing the Convention, and hence 
the suspicion that in so doing he had been actuated by the 
most strangely interested motives. 

We may no doubt be allowed to ask whether all these 
occurrences do not clearly point to the existence in an influ- 
ential quarter of a tendency to injure Count Arnim's reputa- 
tion. 
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Connt Arnim could not qnietly podkrt the insolt thos ofiered 
him. 

After vainly waiting for an explanation promised bnt never 
vonclisafed to him by the Imperial Ohancellor, he, on the 8th 
Aprü, addressed the Emperor, praying for an investigatipn of 
the matter. 

We quote the following from Connt Amim's application :— 

"After all this, your Imperial Majesty, it is certain that 
truth has been wrecked in some place or other, and yonr 
Majesty will not take it nngracionsly if I most hnmbly 
beg that yon may be pleased to cause the spot where this 
occnrred to be determined. 

" Unfortnnately I cannot conclude my most hnmble state- 
tnent with this reqnest. The present Ambassador of your 
Imperial Majesty has conducted all the negotiations which 
were to be carried on since the peace of Frankfort to the 
satisfaction of the contracting Government. 

" Aud yet these negotiations were more diflSoult than those 
which were brought to a conclusion in the Convention of 
15th March. But any one who reads without commentary 
the telegrams which reached me from the Imperial Chan- 
cellor since the 15th March wiU be unable to throw off the 
impression that your Majesty had at Paris not only an 
untrustworthy but also an extremely unskilfiil Ambas- 
sador. 

" This impression can only be strengthened by the fact that 
the negotiations were suddenly transferred hence to Berlin. 
Indeed there is nothing in the document before us which 
could justify the remarkable fact that the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, at the moment when I had achieved here with the 
French Government a complete agreement corresponding 
with the intentions of your Majesty, feit himself obliged to 
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negotiate with the Freiqioli Ambassador and to transfer the 
' signature to Berlin/' 

Further on in this letter the Connt says : — 

" I shonld not even have ventnred to trespass on your Majesty 
-with matters which are only partially of personal importance, 
bad I not been forced by Prince Bismarok himself to bring 
them to your Majesty's knowledge in a direct letter. 

'' For already on the 15th March, when the Imperial Ohan- 
cellor informed me by telegraph that he had concluded the 
Convention with the French Ambassador, he promised to 
give me a more detailed acconnt. This has not been vouch- 
safed me to this day. 

'^ On the other hand, however, it has come to my knowledge 
that the Imperial Chancellor even now explains to others 
that I have not executed the Instructions given me by your 
Majesty's command. 

"Moreover, the French public has been informed of the 
views of the German Foreign OiEce in the local Journals by 
letters from correspondents at Berlin^ of which I do not fail 
to enclose a correspondence from the Temps as an example. 

" Similar Communications from correspondents appeared 
likewise in the Moniteur, the Frcmgaisy and in the Oazette de 
France. 

" M. de R6musat also has been at pains to trace the origm 
of these Communications, which assert facts here considered 
erroneous, but agreeing with what, according to the corre- 
spondence exchanged bötween the Imperial Chancellor and 
myself, appears to be the view of his Büghness. 

^^ Such discrepancy of opinion as that evidently existing be- 
tween the Imperial Chancellor and your Majesty's Ambas- 
sador, and brought as it is to the knowledge of the French 
public, cannot endure withöut injury to the Imperial Service. 

3|C 5p »v 9|C 9|C 9|C 
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'' I therefore beg once more to most humbly address to 
your Imperial and Boyal Majesty 'the request tliat you will 
deign to order an inquiry 'as to whether and by whom trath 
was violated in this matter; wbether or not I have obeyed 
my instnictions in every single instance^ and whether aecord- 
ing to the usages of Diplomacy a reproach attacheß to me of 
a nature to justify the grievous wrong done to me. 

" I am conscious tbat under ordinary circumstances I shonld, 
in obedience to the code of loyalty, feel boond to inform the 
Imperial Chancellor that I have addressed this most humble 
letter to yonr Imperial Majesty. Bat I cannot ignore that 
by so doing I should make it difficult for your Majesty to 
dispose of this matter in a way which your Majesty in your 
wisdom will perhaps deem 'better suited for the good of the 
public Service and the dignity of high officials than the 
inquiry solicited by me^ albeit I am at a loss to find out that 
way. 

^^ I most humbly submit, then, that your Imperial and Royal 
Majesty will be pleased to deal with my letter most graciously 
according to your most high judgment, and I venture to ex- 
press the assurance that the communication to the Imperial 
Chancellor cannot but be agreeable to me/' &c. 



Before we teil the fate of this direct report to His Majesty, 
we cannot refrain from once more reverting to the history of 
the negotiations, and to mention a detail which throws a 
Singular light upon the manner in which on this occasion 
^^ Diplomacy '* was enacted. 

It will be remembered that the instructions given to Count 
Arnim were, '^ not to allow a doubt to arise on the fact that the 
occupation of Beifort until the complete payment of the war 

G 2 
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indemnity, with interest, was absolutely indispensable for the 
Buccess of the agreement/' 

Any one acqnainted with the Convention of March 15th 
knows also that Beifort was delivered up nevertheless^ and that 
in its stead Yerdon remained occnpied nntil completion of the 



Oonsidering the taunt of disobedience so often addressed to 
Count Arnim, one might be led to beHeve that he had made 
concessions of his own accord in regard to this point also. 

Snch, however, was not the case. 

Count Arnim, although he himself attached no importance 
to Beifort, had not admitted to M. Thiers the possibility of a 
concession in regard to the fortress. Neither did M. Thiers 
make any objections further than to give expression to his 
disappointment. 

On the lOth of March, however, Count Arnim received a 
telegram dated March lOth, 4.14 p.m., notifying to him that, 
''according to a communication from General Baron von 
ManteuflTel it was feared in French Government circles that 
Germany intended to retain possession of Beifort. If such 
an apprehension was feit for Beifort, Toul might be sub- 
stituted.'* 

Count Arnim immediately replied that such apprehension 
undoubtedly did prevail, and that this apprehension was 
availed of in view of discrediting M. Thiers, and showing that 
he was not equal to his task if he failed in obtaining the 
evacuation of Beifort, which had quite assumed the character 
of a legend. 

Meanwhile Count Arnim proposed retaining the fortress of 
Verdun, as in some way belonging to Metz, instead of the 
fortress of Toul, an important but very far-outlying posi- 
tion. 

Verdun, in fact, was after all inserted in the Convention of 



k 
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15th March instead of Belfort^ and it remained in the hands 
of the German troops until afber complete payment of the war 
indenmity. 

This telegraphic correspondence between the Imperial 
Chancellor and the Ambassador took place on the lOth 
March. 

On the lOth^ therefore^ the Imperial Chancellor had already 
declared himself ready to indace the Emperor to abandou 
Belfortj and^ as matters stood^ Prince Bismarck could have had 
no doubt as to obtaining this concession from His Majesty. 

On the lOth Connt Arnim had recommended in his reply to 
agree to this most valoable concession to M. Thiers. 

It was therefore a most easy matter^ and one that might havo 
been expected to have been acted upon^ to instrnct the Ambas- 
sador on thellth to meet M. Thiers in the way desired, since the 
powers at BerUn had resolved, as proved by the result, to reKn- 
quish Beifort ; instead of which communication, however, Oount 
Arnim received a telegram dated the 11 th^ 4.38 p.m.^ which 
contained the order '' to firmly insist npon Beifort/' 

Any one looking at all these facts in the light of the events 
which have since taken place cannot help considenng as not 
altogether devoid of logic those who believe that in all these 
occurrences they can see the proöf— 

" That the Imperial Prince Chancellor on the llth Marchj 
4.38 P.M., was ah*eady carrying out his scheme of forcing Connt 
Arnim into an nntenable position.'' 

The news had reached the President viA Nancy that the 
Connt was merely chopping the air when contending for the 
nentralisation of the fonr departments until the Ist March^ 
1874. 

And now Count Arnim was prevented making to M. Thiers 
on the llth March a concession which had abeady been 
determined upon at Berlin. 
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Wliat coüld be the object of all this manoeuvring other than 
to weaken the confidence of the President in the German 
Ambassador^ and of gradually snrronnding the latter in such 
a manner as to force h im into a position which lowered him in 
the eyes of France as well as of his conntrymen ? 

Connt Arnim was placed in a position to say with Marshai 
Villars : — *' My enemies are not beyond the frontier, but at the 
Court of the King/' 



It does not, perhaps, exhibit the perspicacity of the German 
Ambassador in a very brilliant light that he did not from 
the first clearly discem the " tendency '' of the manoeuvres 
directed against him. 

He will, however, be excnsed when it is considered that at 
the time he had no motive for suspecting in these Symptoms 
of the ''justified'* peculiarities of the Imperial Ohancellor 
anything more than a mere passing caprice. 

Persons who were closer observers of the course of affairs 
are of opinion that the part played by Gteneral von MantenflFel 
on this occasion is not clearly made out. It is, howeyer, un- 
deniable that the General, who acted in obedience to the^ 
Prince's Orders, was Ignorant of the " tendency '^ he was in- 
strumental in assisting.* 

[It may here be incid«ntaUy remarked that the Imperial 
Chancellor was always at the pains of preventing any under- 
standing between the Commander of the army of occupation 
and the Ambassador.] 

When Count Arnim received instructions at Gttstein, in 

^ It certainly remains inexplicable why Field-Marshal Mantenffel of all 
oihers should on this occasion have considered himself the subordinate of 
lieatenant-General Prince Bismarck. 
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August^ 1871^ to proceed to Paris on an extraordinary mission^ 
these were accompanied by the express injunction to restraiii 
the General from any diplomatic activity whatever. 

The General liftd at that time taken the initiative in negotia- 
tions with M. Pouyer-Quertier which incurred the Imperial 
Chancellor's displeasore. Prince Bismarck — as he said in a 
letter to the General — ^felt himself obliged for this reason to 
suspend his curative treatment at Garlsbad, and to proceed to 
Gustein in Order to protect His Majesty against nmilar sur- 
prises. 

A suite of apartments for the Prince had been ordered at 
Gastein some time before he received information of the 
Generalis negotiations^ and his irritation towards the latter 
was great. A single instance will prove this. 

Count Amim had stated at Gastein that he would visit the 
General at Compiegne on the joumey to Paris. 

Prince Bismarck thereupon replied that he could previously 
" interview '' also, and with as mach reason, the commanding 
Generals at Breslau, Coblentz, or Magdeburg. 

It is remarkable that the same General against whose 
diplomatic actions Prince Bismarck deemed it urgently neces- 
9ary to protect himself was employed by him to thwart the 
legitimate sphere of action of the Ambassador without the 
latter being aware of the fact. 

In the correspondence about Beifort is, moreover, to be 
found a still further proof showing how false are all the accu- 
sations directed against Count Amim in order to lead the 
public to the belief that he had striven to procure the deposi- 
tion of M. Thiers in May. 

His telegram of lOth March, 1873, in reference to Beifort, 
previously mentioned, would alone suffice to prove the contrary, 
It shows in like manner that it was he who first proposed 
to retain Verdun instead of Toul, and that he exercised a 
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decided inflaence upon the negotiations up to the last 
mornent. 

The proceeding of the Imperial Chancellor^ and the reasons 
adduced in jostification of it^ become therefozf all the more 
onintelligible. 

It will now be necessary to revert to the letter of Oonnt 
Arnim to His Majesty, and to afford information as to the 
reeeption it met with. 

For a long time Count Arnim received no intelligence re- 
specting it. 

In May, however, tl|f Emperor was pleased to privately 
inform the Ambassadol'r by means of an autograph letter, that 
His Majesty had indeed handed the Count^s memorial to the 
Prince, bat that the latter refiised to express himself in regard 
to it, becanse he insisted npon receiving the missive in the 
osual course of official routine. 

The ass^rtion of the Prince that Ae was the competent 
anthority to whom to present such a letter of remonstrance 
rests upon an arbitrary assumption supported by no legal or 
o£Bicial precept. 

The reproduction, however, of this expostulatory letter in 
the present volume was abandoned from reasons which we 
shall pass over in silence. 



We cannot conclude the narrative of all the details con- 
nected with the fall of M. Thiers in a manner suitable to our 
purpose without casting a retrospective glance upon the pre- 
varications in which the Imperial Chancellor has involved 
himself. We must, moreover, point out how much the 
Imperial Chancellor has deceived himself in his prophecies, 
and in what degree Count Arnim has been justified by the 
course of events. 
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Por this porpose we place before our readers the following 
reports of Count AmiTn, which are likewise to be found among 
the documents of tiie trial. 

These reports are as follows : — 

I. 

" Paris, 27th May, 1873. 

" Public opinion in France has declared with great una^iimity 
for the new Government. 

'' The State of insecurity had become so unbearable that Üie 
nomination of MacMahon denotes a ne^ era in the eyes of the 
country. The merchant, the financierJHbhe peasant, the sn;iall 
tradesman, were all anxious to know what the morrow might 
bring forth. Now they know, or at all events fancy they know, 
who is master in the country, and make arrangements accord- 
ingly. People imagine themselves secure against war and 
revolution. This is the sum total of all aspirations. 

'' The country as a whole, and speaking in a general way, 
is rid of an incubus, and relieved of the burdensome care of 
politics after the new Government had given guarantees against 
the Badicals 

" It would seem that the people, the ' million,' in so far as 
it is not socialistic in principle, expect a rapid development of 
affairs towards the establishment of a Monarchy. 

" Imagination probably tends essentially in the direction of 
the Empire. Also in Burope the opinion will spread that the 
fall of the Thiers Eepublic will only be the prelude to a re- 
storation of some Monarchy or other. 

" I by no means share this opinion. I rather believe that 
the Republic, — i.e., a State of aflFairs without hereditary Emperor 
or Ejng, — ^would have more prospect of durability under present 
circumstances than hitherto. 

'' In the condition of affairs which up to the 25th was the 
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legal one, two things were unpleasant to the Conservative 
parfcy: — 

" 1. That it ran more risk from day to day of being deprived 
of the influenae upon the administration which was its due, 
and of seeing Badical Socialism become paramonnt in the 
conntry. 

" 2. That a Constitution might be framed which would for 
all time to come bar the way of their Pretender to the 
throne. 

^' Since MacMahon and De Broglie govem the country the 
first motive of hatred against a non-monarchical State of 
affairs is removed. 

" The Conservative party rule the country, and may therefore 
equally prevent the occurrence of the second danger. It may 
frame a Constitution adapting itself as well to a Monarchy with 
an hereditary King as to a Monarchy with an elective Regent. 
It may likewise renounce any constitution-mongering what- 
ever. 

" An additional mötive for this abstinence will be found in 
the circumstance that none of the monarchical parties are able 
to present a generaUy acceptable candidate, and that the 
Qrleanists especially are not in a position to place their heir 
on the throne in face of the Bonapartist and Legitimist Op- 
position. 

" At the same time it is a fact that the Orleanists are less 
attached to their dynasty than the other monarchical fractions, 
and that the Duke de Broglie, for instance, might daily become 
more possessed of the idea that he himself could govem France 
either as President, Regent, or Doge. 

*' I therefore consider that the present Government is in a 
position to exist longer than is commonly supposed. Mean- 
while, however, I am inclined to believe that the time gained 
in this way will be of use to the Napoleonic party. 
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'' It is, indeed, true that vigorous eflForts are being made^ 
and will all the more continue to be made^ to bring about a 
fiision of the two ancient Royal families, but the Bonapartists 
are represeilted in the Ministry. They will more and more 
strive to get possession of the internal administration^ and 
are probably better able thaii the Eoyalists to place de- 
pendence on the army. Oonsequently they are absolutely in a 
Position to neutralise all machinations intended to put them 
altogether aside. 

" The new elections, if they do take place under the present' 
Government^ will bring a streng contingent of Bonapartists 
into the Chamber. It is they who have;obtained the greatest 
advantage by the change which has been wrought, and who 
are able to maintain their present position better than the rest^ 
until time serves their purpose. 

'' Accordingly it is not the desire of the new Administration 
—and that is what characterises it — ^to hastily restore one or 
the other dynasty. 

'' On the other band, it is undoubtedly a Government with a 
streng clerical colouring, whose tendencies to reassert priority 
in matters ecclesiastical^ and particularly in regard to the 
Eomish question, are only counterbalanced by its impotence. 

" Emoul and La Bouillerie signed the petition demanding 
the restoration of the Pope. The brother of the Diake de 
Broglie is a Jesuit. ... 

"Yet, the ecclesiastical policy of these gentlemen simply 
fills me with apprehension in so far as it may possibly bear 
direct relation to other Courts. ... 

"The clerical wine will be considerably modified by the 
water of political necessity. It wiU be streng enough to excite 
public opinion in Switzerland and Italy against France, but it 
will need no German polemics to break the point of the clerical 
tendencies of the Government, 

(Signed) "Arnim/' 
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n. 

(Oopy.) 

''Paris, 27th May, 1873. 
" No. 48, per 29th May, 1873. 
'' By Eoyal Pield-Yägers. 

" The evening before last I visited with Prince OrloflF the 
förmer President at Versailles, where M. Thiers for the time 
being still occnpies the Prefecture boildings. 

'' Eemarkable, though not stränge, appeared the entire ab- 
sence of the President^s habitaal visitprs. 

"Besides Prince Orloff, Count Moltke, and myself, there 
were only present the members of the former Oabinet, who 
appeared to have met for the porpose of assisting at a farewell 
dinner. 

''M. Thiers seemed indeed annoyed to a certain extent, 
although he soüght to put on the air of total indifference. 

''He had reckoned with the greatest confidence upon a 
comparatively large majority, and had even on the previous 
evening repeated his customary, ' J'aurai raison de tous ces 
sots-lä/ 

" I have never believed, as the Foreign Office is aware, that 
M. Thiers would survive the present National Assembly as 
President. 

" To his much-vaunted dexterity, which, after all, chiefly con- 
sisted in crossing the stream by a rope rather than avail 
himself of a solid bridge close at hand, most his downfall be 
attributed. 

"Nevertheless, even on Saturday I doubted his downfall to 
be so near, because I was aware of the possibility of his post- 
poning the crisis nntil the complete evacuation of the territory, 
by yielding in the matter of certain personal appointments. 

" Such a tun! of affairs one conld have wished for his own 
sake« 
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''The stubbomness, however, with wlich he repelled the 
advances of the Conservatiye Bepublicans nnder the leadership 
of M. Targot^ caused the secession of this group^ and thus 
tnmed the tables against him. 

" He had manifestly not believed that his resignation would 
be accepted^ and is even said to have been at first utterly 
unable to realise the idea that such had been the case by a 
very large majority. 

'' The Services rendered to his country by M. Thiers will by 
his contemporaries be judged of simply from the Standpoint of 
party criticism. 

"Even fiiture historians will find it difficult to assign to 
each of the co-operators the share dne to him in the stapen- 
dous labour which has enabled the French nation to rise 
from the lowest depths of adversity to a relatively tolerable 
Position. 

" As regards the finance Operations in particular. . . . 

"It has been, as they would say at Berlin, 'the Privy 
Councillors' of the Ministry of Finance, and especially M, 
Dutilleul, the director, who, while protecting the general in- 
terests, conducted this Operation with a devotion, a dexterity, 
and a delicacy unparalleled in the annals of bureaucracy. 

" As regards the internal administration, it may indeed be 
said withont exaggeration that it is her excellent Organisation 
which has prevented France becoming the scene of general 
anarchy by the continnal interference of the President and 
his employment of the most dubious Clements. 

" M. Thiers has seen the world in his friends, and through 
them the world has heard much in his praise; but at the 
same time he had been isolated by them from all governmental 
parties, so that at the decisive moment he still relied solely 
upon an altogether powerless coterie. 

" Had it tumed out differently, or had he triumphed by a 
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small majority, to whicli Gumbetta would have contributed 
the principal contingent^ he would on the following day have 
fonnd himself in an untenable and undignified position between 
320 Conservative deputies and the 120 Radicals. 

'^However this may be, we have no cause of complaint 
against M. Thiers. The attitude assumed by him towards us 
at the outset^ the resolution with which he courageously 
accepted a Situation with no apparent issue, and undertook a 
task he himself deemed futile at first — ^for he did not believe 
that France could pay the five milliards — the pride which 
he took in fulfilling to the last farthing the engagement he 
had contracted^ and, finally, the wise amiability with which he 
suppressed every expression of rancour, and strove to realise 
the momentary peace between both nations, — all these are 
great, noble, and eamest qualities which are of much greater 
import than the trifling display of ingenuity which the masses 
unreasonably laud him for. 

'^ In this matter his advanced age has stood him in good 
stead. He could not expect to Hve long enough to see the 
day of revenge ; therefore had he managed that so long as he 
remained in power, peace should not be disturbed. 

''Starting, then, from this point, he gradually began to 
familiarise himself with a train of ideas wherefrom he deduced 
the fact that the opportunity for a restoration of the French 
'gloire' was not necessarily to be found on a battle-field 
between the Rhino and the Moselle, but upon the ground of 
higher reciprocal interests. 

"In this respect he had undoubtedly airived at a point at 
which he would no longer be intelligible to his countrymen, 
no matter to what party they belonged — ^ Sed in magnis volu- 
isse sat est/ 

'' Taking all things together, we owe M. Thiers the acknow- 
ledgment that, thanks to his franchise, notwithstanding his 
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habilete, and making allowance for some brief chaüvinistic 
mtermezzij we have lived with few Frencli Govemments since 
1815 in snch cordial relations as with his own. 

'' Should the views of the Emperor not be too much op- 
posed thereto I would most humbly beg to snbmit to His 
Majesty's consideration whether the Situation might not admit 
of His Majesty being pleased to address, ex motu proprio, a 
few gracious words to M. Thiers in recognition of the Services 
he has rendered in the realisation of peace with Germany. 

(Signed) '' Aeni^. 

*' To the Foreign Office, Berlin. 

'' Contents: the Fall of M. Thiers/' 



in. 

"Paris, 8th June, 1873. 
" Bus Most Excellent Majesty the Emperor and Ejng. 

" Most Gracious Sovereign and Lord, — 

''Yesterday I delivered to Marshai MacMahon my new 
credentials, as well as your Majesty's reply to the letter of 
notification. 

'^ The Marshai, who still resides at his private house in the 
Rue de Grenelle, at Versailles, requested me to reiterate to 
your Majesty the assurance that he regarded it as his duty to 
cultivate the then {dans ce moment) existing good relations 
with Germany, and that he was mindful of the friendly recep- 
tion which he had met with as the coronation Ambassador at 
Berlin. He was in like manner grateful for the honourable 
treatment accorded him during his captivity in Germany. 

" The Marshai related to me on this occasion that, after 
Sedan, he had been granted the option of going whither he 
pleased. He had remained for some time at Givet, if I am 
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not mistaken. After he had again become capable of being 
removed^ two battalioBs of French infantry came to the place 
to fetch him away. The temptaidon to foUow them had been 
great^ and as he was bonnd by no pledge^ he conld not, 
strictly speaking^ have been blamed for taking to flight. Bat 
still he considered that he was nnder the Obligation of 
acknowledging the treatment he recewed by obsenring still 
greater scitipnloiisness^ and he conseqnently sent the two 
battaUons away. 

'' The Marshai added that this incident was known to no 
one. 

'' The reception^ "viiich took place in a very simple manner^ 
was^ however^ essentially different from the altogether in- 
formal one of M. Thiers. 

"The Marshai was in nniform^ received me Standings in 
the presence of his Minister^ and dismissed me with the air of 
a Sovereign. I have seen few Frenchmen who looked less 

like a Frenchman than the Duke de Magenta 

'* If the National Assembly and his Ministers believed they 
possessed in him a machine without a will^ they are likely to 
be snbjected to nnpleasant experiences. 

" Perhaps this dry, simple, tacit manner is more adapted 
for governing the French than the e^frit of his predecessor. 

'* Under any circmnstances the conditions which are de- 
veloping themselves here are among the most cnrions pheno- 
mena of history . 

" The descendants of all dynasties which have reigned in 
France may dwell upon French soil without their liberty 
being restricted by any one. Their presence will create 
no revolnidon, their absence will not be feit to be a mis- 
fortnne. 

''If Henri V. wished to reside at Chambord to-day^ he 
might be a nine days' wonder ; and a little more excitement 
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might perhaps be produced by the appearance of Napo- 
jteon IV. 

" But tbe witty man, upon wbose life everything appeared 
only yesterday to depend, sits deprived of all influence, sulking 
in a modest entresol, and relnctantly are the marks of respect 
paid him to which he has a right. 

^' He has not ceased to be populär, ^t he is on the point of 
being forgotten. Public life completely concentrates itself 
afresh not in the endeavour to solve principles, but in a single 
man, who is wanting in nothing of an emperor but the name, 
and probably the desire as well. 

'^Good soldiers of similar calibre delHj^Äd the progres- 
sive decadence by some years in the latter days of the Eoman 
Empire. 

" In what direction this entire Situation will develop itself 
it is impossible to say. For the nonce it remains at the point 
where the Bonapartists, as mentioned by me in a previous 
report, have obtained the most palpable advantage by the 
new political Situation. 

" Even a fortnight since it was scarcely decent to appear in 
public in Company of an adherent to the fallen dynasty: 
c'etaient des leprewx, 

" To-day it is in keeping with the Situation to cultivate the 
connection with General Fleury and M. Bouher, and to boast 
ofit. 

'^ Nevertheless, they are not masters of the Situation. They 
can only become so should the fasion definitively prove to be 
impossible. 

'^ The basis upon which it is intended to rest is the product 
of Orleanistic intrigue. A drafb of a Constitution is to be sub- 
mitted which retains the tricolor, and is consequently unaccept- 
able to Henri V, If, under such conditions, he declines the 
crown, the Oomte de Paris, probably without Consulting 
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tbe legitmii^ King^ is to represent him as B^ent nntü liis 
deadu 

^ It is hoped to liarmonise the prmciple of legitimacrjr with 
iSbe tacts wbich abolished it. In order to prepare this plan^ and 
tbe poUcy in connection therewith^ attempts are at this 
moment being made to alienate finom it a portion of the 
Left Centre^ belonging to the minority of 26th Maj^ and 
to add it to the Bight Oentre. In this manner the Bona* 
partist oontingent, which contribnted to the downfall of M. 
Thiers^ conid be dispensed with and pnt aside. 

" I am assnred, and wülinglj believe it^ that a great portion 
of the Centre has dready set foot npon this bridge. A porte^ 
feuiUe, which is at present kept in störe by a Legitimist or 
Orleanist non^-valeur, is to attach that etemally vacillating 
party to the Grovemment. 

'^The impression will be feit by your Imperial Majesty 
that the plan jnst described may yet miscarry on the eve of 
axecntion firom a hnndred reasons which are at first sight 
apparent^ and from some others which are not seen. 

" The Oomte de Paris would be accepted by the conntry 
withont enthnsiasm^ bnt also without Opposition. His individu- 
ality, however, wonld oflFer no goarantee for the safe restora- 
tion of political and social order. 

'' On the other hand^ he is reproached with having too much 
of the German abont him. He is, however, free firom any 
clerical tendency. 

" However this may be, none of the dynastic Solutions with 
which the parties are occupied would be of benefit to the 
monarchical principle in Europe. 

'* K we go to the bottom of af&irs, we shall find that alto- 
gether diflferent interests are involved in them. 

'* The monarchical parties, with the exceptipn of the Legiti- 
mist Hotspurs, are more bent npon protecting their property 
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from the ^ Pötroleurs/ and their heads froin the gaillotine, 
than upon the introduction of the monarchical form of govem- 
ment. The latter is for them just like the clerical policy, a 
means to an end. 

'^ However, every monarchist of whatever shade prefers first 
and above all to stop at a combination which places the 
Conservative interests under thßt prbtectorate of some one 
belonging to one of the former reigning families. But at 
the last moment it is only a consideration for the quali- 
ties of the person and a motive of necessity which would 
tum the Scale. 

^' The chances which the three dynasties have in common are 
counterbalanced by those which the reigning General has, or 
will have, at the decisive moment. 

*' All the calculations of probabilities which are put forth in 
regard to the prospects of one or the other dynasty, are 
rendered uncertain by the possibility that the MacMahon fact 
may be superseded by another military fact. 

" Therefore, although the neighbours of France have also 
an interest — and, as I believe, a very material interest — in this 
country not being again made a peace-breaker by Badical and 
Clerical crusaders, andif in this respect a sodality of Conserva- 
tive interests really exists, still there is up to the present time no 
reason for assuming that the monarchical principle in Europe 
would obtain a material support if a member of the old dynasty 
came to the throne. Consequently, there is no occasion to 
take an interest in one or the other dynastic Solution, or of 
even entertaining for it a particular sympathy. 

" Every form of govemment will presumably, for the next 
twenty years, endeavour to take advantage of complications, in 
Order to make up for the ' robbery ' committed upon Franco ; 
no govemment will force on a war if it does not rest on solid 
alliances. 

E 2 
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'^ Only a Badical or completely crazy Ultramontane Govern- 
ment conld disturb peace even without alliances^ because 
both the former and the latter reckon upon friends in the 
enemy's camp. 

'^ The best govemment for us will always be that whicli is 
compelled to expend the greatest portion of its energies upon 
the subjugation of its internal enemies. 

*^ With the profoundest respect, &c. 

(Signed) ^^ Arnim/' 

Now, if we compare these reports with the Imperial Chan* 
cellor's despatch^ 103^ of 19th June^ discussed at length in a 
previous page, the matter becomes more puzzling still. 

The main tendency of that despatch is to reproach the 
Ambassador with having been, on political principles^ at 
yariance with the Imperial Ohancellor during a period of eight 
months. 

But now it is shown by the reports just given that in May, 
1874, Count Arnim was far from desiring the downfall of M. 
Thiers. 

He says that the aged statesman might well have 
been allowed to outlive the evacuation of the French 
teiTitory. 

We know that in November, 1873, Count Arnim had 
doubts as to whether it would serve German interests to exer- 
cise the influence of the German Empire towards obtaining the 
installation of M. Thiers as dictator of France for a number of 
years. 

Count Arnim has a spirited way of expressing himself, and 
in his strictly confidential letters to the Imperial Chancellor he 
wrote as he speaks. 

We are perfectly aware that the Imperial Chancellor will 
publish his letters of November in extenso in order to prove 
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that in November the Ambassador subjected the polioy of the 
President to a sharp criticism. 

For this eventuality we are provided with a collection of 
verbal and written Statements— partly put down in pencil— of 
the Imperial Chancellor, which will supply the proof that Prince 
Bismarck has not at all times identified the welfare of the 
Empire with that of M. Thiers. 

But however this may be^ Journals^ confidential letters, and 
fiuch like testify to opinions formed under the influence of 
passing events. 

With the development of affairSj the opinions as to the 
value of particolar *incidents and particolar persons must ne- 
cessarily nndergo a change. 

In November Count Arnim thought that it was not desir- 
able to ensure to President Thiers such an unconditional 
sway over France as the latter had in view. 

AflFairs had, however, since the month of November, obtained 
a greater development. 

M. Thiers had emerged from the crisis weakened, and 
the idea of his continuance in office was no longer of a kind to 
give rise to misgivings. 

Herr von Bismarck will not, therefore, be in a position to 
produce any document which could support his assertion that 
Count Arnim had not ceased to act in a way to promote the 
downfall of M. Thiers. We again call upon him to produce 
such a document. 

If German influence brought about the downfall of M. 
Thiers, it was Prince Bismarck himself who exercised this 
influence. For the Imperial Chancellor had caused the Presi- 
dent to be informed through the French Ambassador at 
Berlin that he, Prince Bismarck, entirely approved the attitude 
of M. Thiers towards the National Assemblji. It is to be 
assumed that the President was thus still fiirther strengthened 
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in the tendency to over-estimate his power, and througli tliis 
he came to grief. It may be said that no one contributed 
so mach to the downfall of M. Thiers as Prince Bismarck 
himself. 

He certainly intended to do more for him. 
The measure which, as is stated in his note, he has nnsnc- 
cessfiiUy advocated with His Majesty appears to have been 
the threat to reoccupy the evacuated territory. It is certainly 
permittedto doubtthe success^the admissibility, the necessity, 
or the expediency of such a measure, and more particularly 
the expediency of it. 

According to the written and verbal ' Statements of the 
Imperial Chancellor, he considered all was lost after the 
downfall of M. Thiers. He foresaw a Legitimist disquieting 
Government threatening peace, and Europe in league with 
it. 

The French Republic for which he so passionately interested 
himself appeared to him threatened, and it was not without a 
feeling of sadness that he complained in his Conference with 
Oount Arnim, on the 2nd December, that the Empire had now 
lost every prospect of recaU. 

On the other hand, we see how calmly Count Arnim, while 
doing füll justice to the merits of M. Thiers, judges of the 
tum of events which had taken place ; and to-day,[after a lapse 
of more than two years, we must concede that Prince Bismarck 
has erred in all points, and that Count Arnim has been right 
in every respect. 

The Eepublic, said Count Arnim, has now greater prospect 
of stability and duration than hitherto j and we see to-day the 
Bepublic organised, ay, even accepted as the definitive form 
of govemment for the present. MacMahon, Count Arnim 
says, will not be the blind tool of parties ; and we see the 
Marshai pursuing his own course. 
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The clerical tendencies of the Government, says Count 
Arnim, are only danger ons to France, not to us ; and we see 
how zealously the Marsh al's Government is at the pains of not 
identifying itself with the tendencies of the Ultramontane 
party, notwithstanding all provocations, and of avoiding every 
collision with the irritable Regent of Germany. The only 
monarchical party which has possibly progressed, says Count 
Arnim, are the Bonapartists, although they are still far from 
their goal ; and we see that, in spite of fusion and of all 
Orleanistic intrigues, the House of Bourbon-Orleans appears to 
have given up the race, whilst Bonapartism still shows signs of 
vitality. 

Undoubtedly France is gaining strength, and the French 
Government does not prevent it. Bat would M. Thiers have 
been at the pains of keeping France weak? Did not M. 
Thiers lay the fonndation of that army Organisation which 
was suddenly to have threatened peace this spring ? 

And is Prince Bismarck quite sore that M. Thiers makes 
nse of his interviews with foreign statesmen to prove to 
them that France is not in a position to form alli« 
ances ? 

It is certainly true that Prince Bismarck said to Herr von 
Philippsbom on the Ist September, 1873, that he could never 
forgive Count Arnim for the downfall of M. Thiers, because 
the latter would infallibly have driven France into the arms 
of Gambetta and anarchy. Gambetta and anarchy are not 
identical. Of such a policy, however, nothing is to be found 
in the instructions of Count Arnim; and we doubt very 
much that Count Arnim would have carried his compliance so 
far as to knowingly promote a policy which tended to revo- 
lutionise a country in which he had the honour to represent the 
most loyal of all monarchs. 

In a Word, if we place the despatches and Statements of the 
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Imperial Chancellor in one scale and the reports of the 
Ambassador in the other, we oannot, oonsidering the present 
Situation of the two countries, resist the impression that in 
judging of French affairs Gount Arnim was likewise more 
prescient and saw from higher points of view than the 
Imperial Chancellor. 

He sarpasses him in this sphere just as much as he does in 
that of edfelesiastical policy. 



The months of July, August, and September, 1873, the 
seriously indisposed Count Arnim spent at Carlsbad, Bagatz^ 
and St. Moritz. 

During this period, likewise, the Ambassador received some 
Communications from the Imperial Chancellor, which proved 
to him how inveterate had grown the hatred of Prince Bis- 
marck. 

Besides this, accounts reached him from which he gathered 
that the motive of that hatred was not unknown to him 
alone. The late Herr von Balan, who attended to the 
duties of Under Secretary of State at Berlin, wrote to 
him : ^^ The causa movens of Bismarck's hatred against you is 
unknown to me. Things are taking place at Berlin of which 
I have no conception.'' 

Prince Bismarck was at Varzin, and there expressed him- 
seif to one of his confidants in the most excited manner 
in regard to Count Arnim. • 

He has apparently stated no definite foundation for his 
wrath. But there is reason for supposing that Prince Bis- 
marck suspected the Count of carrying behind his back 
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with the highest persouages a correspondence on political 
questions. 

This correspondence never took place, except in the 
imagination of the Prince or in the secret reports of his 
agents. 

The thought that Count Arnim might become inconvenient 
as a member of a parliamentary body was especially annoy- 
ing to the Prince. It must, however, be taken for granted 
that the tendency prevailed in him even at that time of 
rendering Count Arnim impossible for all political activity 
even after his recall from Paris. 

At the latter end of August Count Arnim came to Berlin. 
A short time before, his friends, and persons whom he 
erroneously took to be such, had exerted their influence to 
induce him to make an attempt at reconciliation with 
Prince Bismarck. 

Early on the Ist September Count Arnim was received by 
His Majesty. The Ambassador asked his Imperial Master 
whether His Majesty desired his (Count Amim's) recall 
from Paris and his retirement from the service. 

His Majesty negatived this question with the remark that 
there was no ground for it. 

The aflfair of the alleged delay also in the conclusion of the 
Convention of the 15th March, 1873, had been explained, said 
his Majesty, in a manner favourable to the Count, although a 
formal settlement of the matter had not yet taken place. 

The only thing in question was the "rancour^^ of Prince 
Bismarck. His Majesty was all the less in a position to un- 
derstand it, as it was not possible for him (the Emperor) 
to be resentful. 

But "rancour^^ was undeniably the prevailing trait of 
character in Prince Bismarck, and it was distressing to be 
obliged to admit this in a man to whom one owed so much. 
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This " rancour ^^ had already removed many faithfiil servants : 
Goltz, Thile, Savigny, Usedom, Werther, &c. '^Now it is 
yoTU' tum ! ^^ 

Count Arnim replied to His Majesty that he, a servant of 
the Emperor, and not of Prince Bismarck, considered it to be 
his duty to explain once more to the Imperial Chancellor how 
groundleaa were all the assertions which Prince Bismarck 
— ^perhaps self-deceived — endeavoured to assign as the motive 
of his hatred. 

His Majesty approved of this. 

Immediately affcerwards — on the Ist September, 1873, at 
two o'clock — Count Arnim proceeded to Prince Bismarck. 

Just at that time the Ambassador was particularly suflFering 
from indisposition, and his nervous System was so shaken 
that it took him some minutes to recover before he could 



Whoever is acquainted with the malady from which Count 
Arnim was suffering at that time in the severest degree is 
aware that it is followed by Symptoms which render speech 
almost impossible to the invalid, especially if he happens to 
be nervously excited, and to a certain extent paralyse his 
tongue. 

Prince Bismarck, whose notice the painfol condition of 
Count Arnim could in no way escape, did nothing to alle- 
yiate it. 

" Se pämant d^aise de se trouver en si bonne sante,'' he 
opened the conversation in the offensive tone of benign, serene 
grandeur and gracious condescension, for which at that 
moment there was not the slightest motive. 

Upon the request of Count Arnim to teil him what was 
really the motive for the ^^tyranny" with which he (the 
Imperial Chancellor) pursued him, the Prince rejoined with 
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a torrent of reproaches, for which he had prepared himself, 
as was observable from the documents lying on the table. 

'^I/^ Said the Prince, "am the pursued. Sinoe for the 
last eight inonths — ay, for a year past — you, Count Arnim, 
have impaired my health and destroyed my rest. 

"You conspire with the Empress, and you do not rest 
satisfied until you sit here at this table, where I am sitting, 
and will have become convinced that there is nothing at all 
in it. 

" I know you fix)m your youth. 

" In every superior — so you said years ago — ^you perceive 
your natural enemy. I am that enemy at this moment. 

" You have delayed the conclusion of the Convention of the 
15th March in order to cause the downfall of Thiers, and 
I must now bear the responsibility for this political blunder. 

" You have complained of me to the Emperor j you main- 
tain relations at Court which have already previously pre- 
vented my summoning you hither.^' 

The Prince added many other peouliar expressions, for 
which there was no necessity, and his manner of speaking 
became incoherent from real or simulated anger. 

He confused the sequence of events; occurrences which 
were of distant dato he placed in recent times, and vice versd, 
FinaUy he asserted that everything he was saying had been 
taken from the records, without, however, proving his asser- 
tions in any way. 

He laid a particular stress upon the circumstance that 
Count Arnim had, in November, 1872, expressed to Count 
Eulenburg the desire to be called to the Upper House. 

In this Prince Bismarck saw a perfectly unmistakable sign 
of incurable passion for intrigue : — 

" You wished at that time to take a long leave of absence, 
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and remained here without leave in order to intrigue against 
me in Court circles wMst I w^as at Yarzin, so that I had to 
call upon you officially to retum to your post/^ * 

All this is false. 

Coiint Arnim expressed the wish to be called^o the Upper 
House at the end of October, 1872, when he was passing 
Berlin. 

The summons, however, to retum to Paris, the Ambassador 
had received while in the country. He could not, therefore, 
intrigue in Court circles. 

The Imperial Chancellor has evidently crowded together 
in his mind various things altogether different and separated 
by several years from one another, and startled his suspicious 
Imagination by an image which Was nothing eise than a 
mosaic arbitrarily put together by himself out of the pieces of 
cut-up paintings. 

Of the existence of this painting, now firmly fixed in the 
Prince's mind, an article in the Augsburg Oazette of the 80th 
December, 1874, likewise fumishes a proof. According to re- 
port, and in all probability, Prince Bismarck dictated it him- 
self to Dr. Küttgen. 

The article, to wit, contains literally some of the many 
jnmbled things which the Prince himself said to the 

* When Herr von Bismarck was still Frussian Ambassador, and staying 
in 186- at Berlin on leave, he called affcer the expiration of the term upon the 
then Minister for Foreign Afifairs, and begged'that it might be pro- 
longed. 

The Minister replied to him thus : — " My Honourable Herr von 
Bismarck, I am aware that you have made use of your leave of absence 
here in attempting to displace me, and that for this purpose you request 
a Prolongation of your leave. I wish you every success, and herewith 
grant you the leave of absence you ask for." Herr von Bismarck became 
very embarrassed and was silent. We are in a position to give the 
Imperial Chancellor the name of the ear-witness of this conversation. 
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Ambassador on the Ist September, 1873. The psychological 
process, however, to wliich this article and other similiar 
productions owe their origin is as follows : — 

To the prodigious qualities of the Imperial Chancellor 
belongs that of not finding the tmth from objectively 
established facts. He does not '' find ^^ it — he ''creates ^^ it. 
Intuition or inspiration shows the truth to his extraordinary 
intellect, and his inteÜigence, so extremely fertile in com- 
binations, then groups the facts in such a manner that they 
serve as a basia for the first, and frequently quite correct, 
impression. The consciousness which had perhaps existed 
that the first impression rested upon his own or somebody 
eise's inspiration recedes in the fiirther course of the concep- 
tion of truth from the energy which subordinates the reality 
of externa! facts to the creative power of the personal 
wül. 

In this manner the Imperial Chancellor forces things of the 
past, the present, and the future to adapt themselves to 
his thoughts. 

But whoever has had occasion for intercourse with the 
Prince will have noticed much to support the explana- 
tion of many of the psychological enigmas given above. 

The character of certain persons disagreeable to him — 
and they are many — the Prince always gives in the same 
words and the same figures of speech, and with a constant 
addition of the same anecdotes, which are frequently errone- 
ously fastened upon the very individual then under treatment. 
He always relates historical facts and occurrences in the same 
Order, with a stereotyped revelation of the hidden concatena- 
tion of incidents following one upon another, on which 
occasions the dates are frequently a little shifted, presumably 
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unintentionally, in order to remove all doubts as to the 
correctness of the description. 



Every great mind leaves its impress upon the epoch over 
whioh it rules. 

In like manner this talent of representation — ^this power 
over history — ^has passed in particnlar into those produc- 
tions of OUT time on which the Prince exercises a preponde- 
rating influence^ namely^ npon the efiusions of the Daily 
Press. 

The works of art which the Prince, sustained and urged 
onward by his high aims, produces and must prodnce, 
appear in all places in variously alternating form and in 
manifold shining coloors. 

In this the superficial critic nnjustly perceives a misrepre- 
sentation of the truth emanating from above and ramifying 
far below. It is i'ather the indispensable forcing of history 
into the Service of the Empire for the attainment of Imperial 
objects, which must not be separated from those of the 
Imperial Ghancellor. 

That by this means a certain nniformity in the mode of 
thought and speech — an occasionally appalling sameness of 
intention — ^is instilled into the nation is unmistakable, but 
unavoidable, and possibly even compatible with the interests 
of the '' Cultur-kampf (battle of civilization). 

In the end it is, after all, nothing eise than the practice 
of the Jesuits with regard to perfection rendered possible 
by means of the " Weifenfond ^^ — an unparalleled power 
over the revenues of the State and the '^accessibilily'' of 
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modern men. On the other hand, one can scarcely be mis- 
taken in the belief that in the not always avoidable abuse 
of the truth-forming plastic art a certain danger exists for 
the individual who snpplies the material for the artisVs band. 
This danger is all the greater from the fact that he who 
produces an objeot of art will naturally adopt all means at 
bis disposal to preserve it from destruction, For this reason 
it is exceedingly difficult to fight against dictated truth.* 

Bvery one who has been in close relation with Prince 
Bismarck, whether as a colleague in the Council of Ministers^ 
as subordinate^ as a member of Parliament^ or even as a 
National Liberal, will have experienced how difficult it is 
not to become involved in difficulties with him. Whoever 
has become so involved will have leamt that every explanation 
is impossible. To confront him with reasons is of as much use 
as to throw peas against a brick wall. 

Thus the conversation of Ist September remained without 
result, although Count Arnim, like the Opposition of the 
period of conflict, made offers of peace — so far, in fact, that 
Prince Bismarck subsequently gave vent to his merriment 
thereat in an unrestrained manner. 

It has been asserted that Count Arnim on this occasion 
had committed an error. The Ambassador, it is said, should 
have tendered his resignation after satisfying himself that 
Prince Bismarck desired no explanation. 

This assertion, in our opinion, is quite unjustified. 

We are not aware whether he had really ceased to hope 
that peace was possible. He knew that various persons had 
made use of the truth in order to render falsehood credible, 
and perhaps he calculated that the Chancellor would listen 

* Prince Bismarck would say " established truth." (Despatch of 23rd 
December, 1872). 
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to the simple truth. He possibly forgot that even Alexander 
the Great— one of the neblest of men — Lad .availed himself 
of the Services of Antigene, a courtesan, in order to watch 
Philotas, and that the truly-devoted man was finally held to 
be the head of a conspiracy solely on aecount of misrepresented 
words, so that Alexander had him slain together with 
Parmenion. 

Count Arnim, however, could not allow himself to be gnided 
at all by emotions in the present ease. It was rather a duty 
of honour for him not to yield to an altogether nnjustifiable 
caprice of the Minister. 

His Majesty the Emperor had told the Ambassador himself 
that no reason existed for his retirement. If Prince Bismarok 
was of a different opinion, it was Ms duty to insist on the 
recall of the Count. This is the only permissible way of 
dedding questions of this nature. 

Prince Bismarck, however, does not proceed in this manner. 
As his dislike towards icolleagues and subordinates frequently 
arises suddenly, and is based upon impressions which he 
cannot justify, he meets with Opposition on the part of His 
Majesty in his desire to get rid of persons who have become 
dangerous to him. The Emperor is mindftd of the promise 
which is inserted in most of the certificates of appointment^ 
that His Majesty will graciously be pleased to protect tte 
bearer of it in his office and dignities. New, as it often happens 
that the Imperial Chancellor avows to His Majesty his 
aversion to foUow all the varying tastes of the day, the 
often-seen but nevertheless repulsive spectacle commences 
of the " Press pack *' attacking and assaihng the honour of 
the Minister or Ambassador who has incurred displeasure. 

Attacks of the leading Minister upon his colleagues or 
subordinates before the assembled Parliament complete the 
public skirmish, under the never-failing applause of the 
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'' Cossacks ^' and the Ambassadorial factions. üncomfortable 
sceues in the Gouncil of Ministers^ nnpleasant correspondence^ 
xmrestrained expressions in the drawing-room or after dinner, 
do the rest. 

At last the victim gets tired^ and throws himself voluntarily 
overboard : — " Un homme ä la mer ! ^' 

The procedai*e is quite unconstitutional and onjustifiable. 

In this manner the Emperor is actually deprived of the right 
to appoint or dismiss his Ministers in the forms.prescribed by 
the Constitution and by tradition. 

Even the Chambers retain the influence in nominating those 
enjoying public confidence only in so far as they are told 
in what way and with what emphasis they must share the 
antipathies of the leading statesman. 

Caprice is the real sovereign. Count Arnim could not 
and would not submit to this sovereign, and for that reason 
he did not demand his recall. He wished to be recalled by 
the Emperor at the request of the Prince ; but not by Prince 
Bismarck at the instance of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung. 

However this may be, he parted with Prince Bismarck on 
the Ist September with the sincere desire of consigning past 
differences to oblivion. He even went so far as to express 
his regret that, by handing in the letter of complaint to His 
Majesty the Emperor he had possibly thrown obstacles in the 
way of establishing a direct understanding with the Prince. 

At the latter end of the month of September Count Arnim 
retumed to Paris. 



In the period now commencing is included the excitement 
which had been created in the Foreign OflBlce by the imbe- 
coming language of several French bishops. Prince Bismarck 
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and bis subsidised press availed tbemselves of this occasion 
also to revile Oount Amim in all manner of ways. 

It is necessary to ascJertain to what extent they were justi- 
fied in so doing. 

The Ambassador was accused of having left bis Government 
witbout information, and of not baving sufficiently protected tbe 
rigbts of bis country, nay, even tbe dignity of His Majesty 
tbe Emperor. It was added tbat Prince Bismarck bad to take 
tbe matter in band bimself^ in order to bring about by nego- 
tiations witb tbe Frencb Ambassador at Berbn a clearer 
understanding of tbe Situation and to obtäin tbe necessary 
satisfaction. 

We sball adduce proof tbat everytbing in tbis statement 
is completely false. 

Gönnt Amim Äad informed bis Government. He bad com- 
pletely protected tbe dignity of His Majesty, and Prince Bis- 
marck accomplisbed notbing by bis negotiations witb tbe Frencb 
Ambassador wbicb bad not been already attained, but in 
Order to elucidate tbe state of tbe case it is necessary to 
retrace somewbat our steps. 

On tbe 3rd August, 1873, tbe ßisbop of Nancy bad issued a 
pastoral letter wbicb justly gave tbe Imperial German Govern- 
ment cause for complaint. 

In tbis pastoral letter tbere was tbe following passage : — 

^^ Prions pour la patrie afin qu'elle merite de voir bientöt se 
lever sur eile des jours meilleurs, et que les revendications 
qu'elle desire eile se les assure d^abord par la foi ; pour la 
patrie, afin que les cruelles reparations que lui a impos6es 
la guerre ne soient pas sans espoir, et que des sommets de Sion 
rborizon ne soit pas \ jamais borne par une frontiere/' 

Sion is a place of pilgrimage in tbe neigbbourbood of tbe 
German frontier. 

No one will maintain tbat tbis language on tbe part of a 
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bishop whose» diocese extended beyond the Oerman frontiers 
could be tolerated. 

The priests of German Loiraine, subordinate to tbe Bisbop of 
Nancy, wbo had read the pastoral letter from their pulpits, were 
therefore called to account before the German tribunals, and 
visited with more or less severe punishments, and the whole 
incident was made the occasion of hastening the Separation 
of the benefices situated on German territory from the diocese 
of Nancy. 

Count Arnim was not at Paris in August, as already men- 
tioned. Count Wesdehlen represented him as Charge 
d' Affaires. 

This not altogether immaterial circumstance did not pre- 
vent Prince Bismarck and his press from making Count 
Arnim also responsible for the mistake which is said to have 
been committed in this affair of the Bishop of Nancy, but 
which only attracted attention at Berlin after the Ambassador 
had retumed to Paris. 

Altogether it appears that the intelligence of the bishop's 
pastoral letter was late in reaching Berlin. 

It was dated, as we have already said, on the 3rd of August. 

On the 3rd September, a füll month later, the first instruc- 
tions having reference to the affair at Nancy were forwarded 
to Count Wesdehlen. But he was only directed to call the 
attention of the Duc de Broglie to the affair '' verbally,'' and to 
express himself towards him in accordance with the tenour of 
the despatch. 

In this despatch it was stated that the Imperial Government 
entertained confidence in the French Government that it 
would adopt and successfully apply means to place a limit to 
these and similar agitations, and relieve the German Govern- 
ment on its part from the necessity of taking measures on the 
frontier against them. 

i2 
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It will be Seen that a definite demand was not made to the 
FrenclL Government, but that an eventual tlireat was un- 
donbtedly indicated. 

It was, however, confined to the intimation that measures 
would be adopted at the frontier. Of what nature these might 
be it is not easy to guess. 

Count Wesdehlen executed the order given him, and re- 
ported upon it on 12th September. In this report he stated 
that the Duc de Broglie disapproved of the language of the 
Bishop, and had caused representations to be made to him 
about it. Count Wesdehlen added that the Duc de Broglie 
had himself complained of the imprudent language of other 
bishops also, but had volunteered the remark that the Govern- 
ment had no adequate means at its disposal to counteract 
such manifestations. 

The Charge d'Aflfaires expressly remarked that he had 
thanked the Duc de Broglie for his communication. 

According to the position of the affair and the wording of 
his instructions Coimt Wesdehlen could do no more. A 
diplomatic agent must never exceed his instructions in the 
austerity of the language he employs. 

When Count Arnim retumed to Paris at the end of Septem- 
ber he already found there a despatch, signed by the late 
Herr von Balan by order of the Imperial Chancellor, communi- 
cating to Count Arnim some remarks which the report of 
Count Wesdehlen had induced the Imperial Chancellor to 
make. These remarks were, in substance, as foUows : — 

" We cannot accept the refusal of responsibility on the part 
of the French Government for such manifestations. The 
language of the Bishop of Nancy and the Archbishop of Paris 
has produced such an irritation in the German press as will not 
conduce to the maintenance of friendly relations between the 
two countries. We are of opinion that the French Govem- 
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ment conld at least have expressed publicly an unmistakable 
disapproval of the mandate of the Bishop of Nancy/' 

To this it might perhaps be remarked that the Duo de 
Broglie had not at all denied the responsibility of the French 
Government to Count Wesdehlen ; that in the pastoral letter 
of the Bishop of Paris mention was certainly made of Italy, 
but none whatever of Germany ; that possibly the irritation of 
the German Press had not been caused by the pastoral letters 
of the two bishops, but by Herr von Aegidi. 

However this may be, the note of 20th September does 
not contain a delinite injunction. It consisted of nothing 
morQ than a reproduction of remarks which Prince Bismarck 
had probably made ad marginem of the Wesdehlen report at 
Varzin, or had had them made by Herr Bucher (his private 
secretary) . This is the way in which the connection of the 
Imperial Chancellor with the Foreign Office is maintained wheu 
Prince Bismarck is staying at Varzin, and in which he reserves 
to himself, at the same time, the right of suddenly and spora- 
dically interfering in an already compromised Situation. 

The note of 20th September is in this respect important for 
the purpose of making the State of affairs intelligible. But it 
is also interesting from another point of view, for it aflfords the 
opportunity of proving that the pastoral letter of the Bishop of 
Nancy and that of the Archbishop of Paris — which latter had 
nothing at all to do with the matter, and was an altogether 
harmless effusion as far as Germany was concemed — worked 
more prejudicially upon the nerves of the Imperial Chancellor 
from the moment he believed Count Arnim had retumed to his 
post. To the inferences which attach to these observations 
we shall recur presently. 

The Ambassador regretted that the excess of the Bishop of 
Nancy had not been viewed at the commencement in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

To act upon those provisions of the Code P6nal apparently 
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applying in this case, and to which we shall refer later on, 
certainly appeared doubtful to him^ because he did not believe 
that any Frencb Jury, or even a Cour d'Appel, whicb might 
take the matter up at the request of tbe bishop, would have 
condemned bim. 

On the other band, however, he deemed the case to be 
one in every way justifying proceedings against the bishop 'per 
'' appel comme d^abus/' and had he been at Paris he would 
have advised the Prince to call upon the French Government 
to adopt this measure. 

A measure, however, which would have been feasible in 
August and re integra was no longer possible after aCapse 
of nearly two months. The bishop had been admonished 
by his Government; the Imperial Chargö d^AflTaires had 
thankfuUy received the communication relating to it, and, in 
accordance with the maxim " non bis in idem/' neither the 
Imperial nor the French Government could with any show 
of propriety revert to the aflfair. 

Prince Bismarck, however, did not think proper to let 
the matter rest, and to content himself with the com- 
munication thankfuUy accepted by Count Wesdehlen, as 
well as with the punishment of the priests who had read 
the pastoral letter of the Bishop of Nancy from their pulpits 
in Lorraine. 

The matter was finally settled by the French Minister of 
Public Worship addressing a letter of reprimand to the 
Bishop of Nancy, and forwarding a copy of it to the Am- 
bassador. 

The details of this incident are out of place here. The 
procedure of the Imperial Chancellor is, however, charac- 
terised by the fact that at the outset of the complication 
he gave Count Wesdehlen only very general directions to 
speak about the matter with the French Minister, and that after 
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Count Arnim's retum he recinred with constantly increasing 
vehemence to the " definite demand '' that the conduct of the 
Bishop of Nancy be publicly condemned, or, at all events, 
censured. 

Whoever reads the docfuments having reference to this affair 
cannot resist the impression that Prince Bismarck was not only 
urged on by the desire to obtain satisfaction, but by the idea 
of making Gount Arnim responsible for the failure of a 
matter which some one eise, owing to the insufficiency of his 
instructions, had placed in a false position. 

The affair of the Bishop of Nancy was, however, soon 
forgotten. 

It was forced into the background by other manifestations 
of passionate French prelates. To this category belonged 
the pastoral letters of the Bishops of Angers and Nimes in 
particular. 

In Order to form a correct judgment of the position of 
affairs, it must first of all be bome in mind that the pastoral 
letters which were read in the middle of December, were 
pubHcly known in Germany sooner than in France. 

The French are accustomed to clerical eccentricities, and 
take no notice of them. 

In Germany an importance is attached to them which they 
in no respect deserve. This is to some exiient owing to the 
reports of a certain class of German nowspaper correspon- 
dents. Actuated by natural impuls':, as it were, to bring 
the occurrences of the day to the knowledge of the German 
public in a sensational form, they exercise in this manner a 
very pemicious influence on international relations. A pas- 
toral letter of a fanatical French bishop, sixteen pages in 
length, meets with few readers within his diocese — with none 
at all beyond it. 

The first moming breeze sweeps it away, like an article of 
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' the Figa/ro. The effeofc in Germany is diflTerent, especially when 
a newspaper correspondent extracts the most striking invectives 
from a pastoral letter and telegraphs them to his joamal^ 
which on its part.ßeeks to add still further to the fancied 
importance of the sensational intelligence by printing it in 
large and leaded type. The matter is then taken up by the 
writers of the entire German semi-oflBcial press, who only jndge 
of it by the contents of the telegrams, and give scope to their 
literary prurience by oflFensive articles addressed to the French 
Government or the French nation. 

The German incentive articles are, as a rule, completely 
misunderstood in France, and in a few days a newspaper 
war is kindled, in which neither of the contending parties 
exactly knows what it is inveighing against or what it wants. 
This proceeding, which is repeated on every occasion^ how- 
ever insignificant, has a truly tragical importance when the 
artificial excitement produced in Germany corresponds with 
the Govemment's wishes. 

This is particularly the case when the rising storm can 
in any way be tumed to account for the real or imaginary 
advantage of the *' Cultur-kampf " (struggle of civilisation) . 
The Government is then placed in the gratifying position of 
being able to appeal to the indignation of the country ; and 
the national Press considers it to be its patriotic and honour- 
able duty to give its support to the Government. 

The suit between the two nations is decided before it has 
made any progress — even before it has been ascertained 
whether it was needful or dignified to lose temper in 
matter. 

The diplomatist, who seriously considers the responsibility 
devolving npon him should he wantonly increase the excite- 
ment, finds himself placed in an extremely difficult position 
through the separate policy simultaneously advocated by the 
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newspapers^ imless he can reckon witli^erfect oertainty upon a 
calm conception of aflfairs on the part of his Government. Por 
the first leading maxim of the diplomatist must always be that 
incidents which, according to his conviotion, are only of 
local importance, shall not be magnified into '' events." '' H 
ne faut pas oreer des affaires ! '' If a lucifer-match catches 
fire, it shoold be put out, but not thrown alight among the 
straw. 

The German Ambassador was in such a Situation when the 
news first reached France of the impression which the pas- 
toral letters of the Bishops of Nimes and Angers had 
produced in Germany. 

In France they had passed off withoufc notice ; fragments 
only of them having been made public. 

In Count Amim's personal opinion it was not compatible 
with the dignity of the Bmperor and the greatness of the 
German Empire to take the least notice of such impertinent 
doings. 

The Emperor of Germany is enthroned too high for the 
stones thrown by " tonsured Zouaves " to be able to touch 
him. 

It appeared to Count Arnim right and becoming to take 
as little notice as possible of such profligacy. In his 
opinion the Italian Government is right when, generally 
speaking, it ignores the insults cast at Victor Emmanuel by 
the Franc-tireurs of the Vatican in France. 

But when the Emperor of Germany once condescends to 
listen to what Bishop Freppel says in a French Gotham, the 
affair cannot be measured by the small Standard suitable to the 
proportions of M. Freppel, although not corresponding 
with the dimensions an occurrence must possess or obtain 
in Order to claim the attention of Germany. 

The Ambassador, however, knowing the proneness of 
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Prince Bismaxck to over-estimate the importance of clerical 
manifestations, did not allow himself to be guided by his 
personal opinion. 

On the 19tli December, he already drew the attention of 
the wise, cautious, and peace-loving new Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Duc Decazes, to this fresh episcopal excess. 

Later on, he even caused the Minister to be urgently 
recommended by a third person not to lose sight of the 
matter, as it might easily lead to reclamations on the part 
of the Imperial Government. 

Meanwhile, Count Arnim made a point of subjecting 
the question to a thorough study as to what the Imperial 
Government, according to French legislation, could do and 
demand, in order to obtain satisfaction, and what appeared 
desirable from political reasons to actually demland. No 
instructions of any kind were sent to him from Berlin on the 
subject. 

To make definite demands without distinct instructions 
would have been an altogether unjustifiable proceeding. 

Neither could it be the duty of the Ambassador to make 
proposals to his Government without having a complete 
knowledge of the affair and of the legislation of the country 
applicable to the matter. 

He could attach no importance to the more or less coloured 
and superficial remarks of the daily press. 

Under these circumstances he must have been astonished 
when he received on the 31st December, 1873, in the 
aftemoon, a telegram, which Herr von Bülow had signed, and 
which read approximately as follows : — 

"Tour Bxcellency has not as yet reported regarding 
the Steps taken respecting the pastorai letters of the 
Bishops of Nimes and Angers. The Journal des Debats 
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is of opinion that Articles 201-208 of the Code Pdnal, 
and the Law of 17th May, 1819, supplied a means of pro- 
ceeding against the bishops. 

" The Ambassador should make reference to them. 

(Signed) "Von Bülow/* 

The astonishment expressed by the Imperial Chancellor 
in this telegram at the Ambassador having taken no steps 
which he had not been authorised to take, is prodigious. 
Had he done so in an energetic manner on his own respon- 
sibiKty the Chancellor might have told him with greater 
reason than he did afterw^ards that he required " less initiative 
and a greater measure of compliance on the part of his 
subordinates, even of the highest in office/' Still more 
wonderfill is the ndiveie of Herr von Bülow to suggest, 
without fiirther examination, certain articles of the Code 
Penal as a basis for the reclamations to be made, simply 
because the Journal des Debats quoted them. 

It must be remarked here that henceforth Herr von Bülow, 
who had recently immigrated from Denmark to Berlin, viel 
Mecklenburg, appears generally more frequently on the 
scene. Without intermediate preparatory service, he stepped 
into the complete enjoyment of the infallibility attendant 
on the Foreigi OflSce. 

On the Ist January, 1874, Count Arnim replied to this 
Bülow-telegram in the following manner : — 

'^The Journal des Debats is in error in specifying the 
Articles 201-208 as applicable to the case of the episcopal 
pastoral letters. The Law of 17th May, 1819, it is true, in re- 
gard to the press, protects both the sovereigns and govemments. 

^' But the Law of 26th May, of the same year, says, in sec- 
tion 3 : — 

" ' In case this oifence should be committed against the person 
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of foreign Sovereigns, proceedings can only be instituted 
in consequence of the complaint and at the request of the 
Sovereign who considers himself aggrieved/ 

'' He presumed that Herr von Bülow did not intend by bis 
telegram to direct him to prefer such a demand to the French 
Government. The only lawfiil means of which the French 
Government could avail itself was the ' appel comme d'abus/ 

'^ He had proposed to the Duc Decazes to put it in force 
against the Bishop of Angers. But the Minister had doubted 
its efficacy. He had not reverted to the question since, in 
Order to leave time and the entire responsibility to the Govem- 
ment.'* 

On the 2nd of January, the Ambassador despatched a long 
and detailed report on the case in point. We reprodnce 
it in extensOy because it renders the Situation clear, and com- 
pletely refutes the reproaches which have been cast apon 
Count Arnim. 

''Paris, 2nd January, 1874. 
«No. I. 

'' His Highness the Imperial Chancellor Prince Bismarck, 
'' When, some time since, fragments from the passionate 
pastoral letter of M. Freppel, Bishop of Angers, became 
known, I mentioned this fresh unpleasant incident to the Duc 
Decazes. 

" It was, if I mistake not, on the 19th December. 

" The Minister, whose personal mode of viewing the matter 
I have previously had the honour to report on, reiterated his 
complaints of the indiscretion, degenerating into baseness, 
of some of the bishops. 

'' I submitted to his consideration whether the case of the 
Bishop of Angers was not of such a character as to be made the 
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subject of the appKcation of the ' appel comme d^abus/ The 
Duke, however, was of opinion that such a proceeding invari- 
ably led but to an illusory result, and that other means must be 
found to put a stop to the nuisance of such political mani- 
festations. 

^^ The Duc Decazes has expressed himself in a similar 
manner to M. Nigra, and informed him that he considered a 
censure of the Bishops through the press more effective than 
the ' appel comme d'abus/ 

" The Swiss Charg6 d^ Affaires, in consequence of special 
instructions, had likewise had occasion to complain of the 
French Press and the manifestations of the clergy, a few days 
previously. 

^'It is, therefore, stränge that the Agence Havas should 
only inform the public of the remarks which I have made to 
the Minister, and pass over, in complete silence, the representa- 
tions of the Italian Envoy, as well as of the Swiss Charge 
d'Affaires. 

" I have not preferred definite demands to the Duke, and, 
in fact, have not again reverted to the affair. 

" I have, however, caused him to be apprised by a third 
person that my silence must not justify him in assuming that 
my Government would not revert to the matter. 

"The following considerations have influenced me in the 
adoption of this reserved attitude : — If the pastoral letters of 
the Bishops of Nimes and Angers should be made the subject 
of a positive reclamation, it could only be limited at first to re- 
questing the Government to avail itself of the legal means at 
its disposal for obtaining redress for the wrong-doings of the 
bishops. In judging of this question it has been much dis- 
cussed whether or not the bishops are to be regarded as State 
functionaries. In my opinion this is of no moment whatever. 
The Government has certain rights as regards the bishops, as 
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such, which are not,.it is true, conceded to it by the Concordat, 
but which it has secured to itself by legislation and the organic 
Articles. Whether bishops are State functionaries or only 
ordinary Citizens is qnite irrelevant. 

"In this place the Articles 201-208 of the Code P^nal, 
quoted by the Journal des Debats, are next to be considered. 

" These, however, do not apply to the present case, but are 
provisions which deal solely with the ^ critiques, censures, on 
provocations dirigees contre Pautorite publique dans des dis- 
cours ou un ecrit pastoral/ 

" On the other hand, it may be maintained, without artificial 
interpretation, that the ^ mandates ^ of the bishops appertain 
to the category of oflfences against which the ' appel comme 
d'abus/ according to French jurisprudence, can be applied. 
The sixth ^ article organique * provides in this respect as 
follows : — 

'^ ' H y aura recours au Conseil d'Etat pour tous les cas 
d^abus de la part des superieurs et autres personnes eccl^ 
siastiques. Les cas d^abus sont : Pusurpation .ou l'exc&s de 
pouvoirs, la contravention aux lois et reglements de la repu- 
blique, l'infraction des regles consacrees par les canons re^os en 
France, l'attentat auxlibertes, franchises et coutumes de Pßglise 
GtiUicane et tonte entreprise ou tout procede qui dans l'exer- 
cise du culte peut compromettre Fhonneur des citoyens, troubler 
arbitrairement leur conscience, degenerer contre eux en op- 
pression, en injure, ou en scandale public' 

" In the definition ^ Usurpation et exces de pouvoirs ' every 
' empietement sur le temporel ' is included. But it may be 
Said that the bishops are guilty of such ^ empietement ' when 
they endeavour to independently prejudice great political 
questions which, in the highest sense of the word, must be 
reserved for the cognizance of the political authorities. 

" According to the opinion of Cormenin, an ^ abus ' on the 
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part of bishops would lie when they ^ arbitrarily ' ordered 
public prayers ; and it would be a qnestion whether Freppel 
and Plantier stood in that position. 

'' Again, their e?:ists an ' Arröt du Conseil d^Etat ' of 24th 
March, 1857, according to whicb an ^exc&s et une Usurpation 
de pouvoirs ^ is committed, if a bishop ' directement ou indi- 
rectement att^que les droits conföres ä TEtat par la l^gisla- 
tion existante/ An 'Arr6t du Conseil d'Etat/ dated 19th 
March, 1829, shows : — ^ Qu^il y a abus de la part des prötres 
qui louent des evöques de leur r^sistance ä Texöcution des 
lois et ordonnances/ Tbis sentence, it is tnie, cannot be 
indiscriminately applied to tbe present case, in wbich the 
question is one of lauding foreign bishops. But it is not 
without interest in an analogical point of view, and the ' Conseil 
d'Etat,' whose province it is to perfeot the whole matter of the 
'appel comme d'abus,' by jurisprudence, would be able to 
extend the principle which is the basis of the ^ arröt ' of the 
19th March, 1829, to the mandates of the Bishops of Nimes 
and Angers, without straining the meaning of the law. 

'' Further :— 

^^ ^ XJn evöque qui publie dans son diocese un mandement 
expositif des amöliorations et des changements qu^il croit 
utiles ä la religion fait abus de ses fonctions. H y a lieu ä sup- 
pression du mandement.' (Ordonnance du roi au Conseil 
d'Etat.) 

^^ Instances to show that the French Government and the 
Conseil d'Etat, are fully entitled to proceed against the Bishops 
of Nimes and of Angers, without straining the spirit and the 
letter of the law, I could find in profusion. 

" Some cases datß from the time of the conflict which had 
arisen with the Jesuits and on account of the seminaries 
during the Restoration, as well as during the July Monarchy. 
As to the applicabihty of the procedure to the case in question 
there is no room for doubt. 
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" ßut the question is : — ^What can be gained by it ? 

" The Conseil d^Btat may pronounce the foUowing de- 
cisions in the event of the condemnation of the bishops in 
the present affair : — 

''1. Qu'il y a simplement abus. 

"2. H döclare Pabus avec suppression de Pecrit 
abnsif. 

" If the bishop affected by such a decision snbmits to it, the 
affair is thereby settled. 

"Blanchet, however, is of opinion that ^si la d6claration 
d'abus etait dedaignee, si eile ne servait pas d'avertissement 
salutaire et si Pautoritö consacree continuait d^affecter la d^- 

b^issance aux lois, il y aurait encore des moyens 

ppßvns par le Code Penal/ 

" He is hkewise of opinion that in this case the ^ saisie du 
temporel ' of the refractory bishop would be admissible — an 
opinion, however, in which he Stands alone. 

" But, as regards the ' moyens prevus par le 

Code Penal which could be applied in case the censured 
bishop did notsubmit, these would be in the present instance 
the provisions of the law of 17th May, 1819, relating to the abuse 
of the press. They are, however, only of account in the case 
of a foreign Government when the latter expressly demands it. 
I will revert to this again. 

" As a resulb of the considerations of the ^ appel comme 
d'abus ^ it will be seen that both the existing provisions re- 
garding it, as well as jurisprudence, place the appHcability of 
this procedure beyond all doubt, but that the result can extend 
no further than to a censure of the bishop. 

^^ This result, as Blanchet says, ^ n'est pas k dedaigner,' and 
I will not deny that in view of the whole political Situation it 
would certainly be an important Symptom of perhaps a decisive 
crisis if the political authorities of France were brought to the 
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oint of proving their dissension from the fanatics of Ultra- 
montanism. 

^'Whether this success would be more important when 
regarded as the result of a spontaneous step of the Government, 
or as an eflPect wearisomely gained by pressure from without, is 
a question as to which opposite opinions are conceivable, and 
may be defended on equaUy good grounds. I refrain to-day 
from any judgment of \hQ matter. 

"If the procedure of the ^appel comme d'abus/ only 
intended to be applied to bishops, is to be waived, there still 
remains to be considered how far they have become amenable 
as ' Frenchmen/ 

" In that case, then, it can only be a question of an oflfence 
provided for by the Press Law of 17th May, 1819. 

" This Law is entitled : — 

" ^ Loi du 17 Mai, 1819, sur la r^pression des crimes et döHts 
commis par la voie de la presse ou par tout autre moyen de 
publication/ 

" The paragraphs pertaining in this case are as under : — 

^^^CHAPTEB L 

"^Art. 1. Quiconque, seit par des discours, deg cris ou 
menaces, proferes dans des lieux ou reunions pubHcs, soit par 
des ecrits, des dessins, des gravures, des peintures, ou em- 
blömes vendus ou distribues, mis en vente ou expos6s dans 
des lieux ou reunions publics, soit par des placards et aflSches, 
exposes au regard du public, aura provoque Tauteur ou les 
auteurs de toute action qualifiee crime ou dölit ä la commettre, 
sera repute complice et puni comme tel/ 

"'CHAPTBB IV. 

*' ^ Art. 12. L^offense par Pun des mömes moyens envers la 
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personne des sonverains on envers celle des chefs des gouver- 
nements 6trangers^ sera pnnie d'on emprisonnement d'un 
mois ä trois ans et d'one amende de 100 francs ä 5000 
francs.' 

'* The applicabüity of this last provision is, however, re- 
stricted by tlie ' loi du 26 Mai, 1819, relative ' ä la poursuite 
et au jngement des crimes et delits commis par la voie de 
la presse,' etc. 

'^ It is provided in the Article of this law : — 

'^ ' La poursuite des crimes et delits commis par la voie 
d'oflSce et ä la requSte du ministere public sous les modifica- 
tions suivantes.' 

'^ ' Art. 3. Dans le cas du mSme delit contre la personne des 
souverains et celle des chefs des gouvernements etrangers, la 
poursuite n'aura lieu que sur la plainte ou ä la requSte du gou- 
vemement qui se croit offens6/ 

'^ A formal request would therefore be necessary in order to 
induce the Public Prosecutor to take action against the 
bishops. 

'^ In reference to this T must, moreover, remark that it has 
hitherto been impossible for me to obtain an authentic and 
coraplete copy of the mandates. and that I do not even know 
whether they exist in a form which makes them undoubtedly 
appear in the light of a publication. 

'^ But even should this be the case, as I certainly suppose it 
is, I should have a certain hesitation to place an eminently 
political question, which can only be of importance as such, 
on a level with a matter of correctional police. 

''These are the reasons which have deterred me from 
emphatically insisting in my interviews with the Duc Decazes 
on his proceeding against the bishops with the legal means 
at his disposal. 

''As far as regards applying the articles of the law of 17th 
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May^ 1819^ I shoald not have been jastified in so doing with- 
out having received express instructions. 

'^ But neither did it appear to me advisable to speak with 
especial predilection of the ' appel comtne d'abus/ 

" The Government might perhaps have entertained it with- 
out particular reluctance, and, as I said, I do not anderrate 
the political importance of such a step. 

" But a dififerent opinion may also prevail, and I do not 
beheve that by laying claim to this form of procedure I am 
expected to forego at the outset a satisfaction which my 
Government might possibly have reason to seek to obtain in 
another way. 

"The Situation thus remains intact, and is no way imperilled 
by iny action. Even when I first heard of the pastoral letters 
of the two bishops, I was impressed with the necessity of 
having a clear mind as to whether the incident should be con- 
sidered as the particular offence of two half-crazed Prelates, or 
as a Symptom of the general political Situation. 

" In the former case it would be diflScult for me to attribute 
greater importance to the invectives of the two reverend 
gentlemen than to the baying of a dog on a neighbouring 
farm. 

" Under such a supposition they are of much less import 
than the lucubrations of Mgr. Manning and Cardinal 
Rauscher. 

^^ In the latter case, the affair would assume greater import- 
ance still. 

"I therefore confine myself to a few words as to the signi- 
ficance which the manifestoes of the two Prelates bear to the 
political disposition of France. 

" I have told the Duc de Broglie on the occasion of a 
former interview that the Prench were wrong when they 
supposed they had concluded an armistice with us, with the 

K 2 
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reservatio]! of terminating it ad libitum. Tour HiglinesB 
has declared this indication to be correct. So far, however, as 
I was concemed, it was only intended for the French Minister, 
and I believe I should liave been nearer the tmth had I added, 
' and yet no one seriously desires war, but only wants to 
coquet with the warlike idea/ 

"However this may be, thoughts of revenge are still 
expressed by those who having no responsibility are thns a 
danger to peace. 

"With these ideas, however, the manifestation of the 
Bishops of Nimes and of Angers has nothing to de. They 
rather are in contradiction with the ' deliberate ' hankerings 
after revenge. They have more in view the landless Pope 
and his hierarchy, than their own Fatherland. On the con- 
trary, the two bishops are rather an exception to the very 
patriotic attitude of the great majority of the French bishops 
in general, whose personal views of the political Situation or 
the occurrences in neighbouring countries is not divulged, and 
who confine themselves to the Performance of their religious 
duties. 

" Of the seventy, or thereabouts, bishops of France, there 
are not more than ten who give, or have shown, their fanati- 
cism in the pulpit or in the improper exercise of their office. 
The remainder seem to be quietly resigned to their duties. 
The fanatical few have brought it to this pass, that the French 
clergy have completely lost the influence which they once 
possessed in political matters. 

" I know very well that a diflTerent opinion holds good in 
this respect in Germany. It is not, however, based upon 
a clear perception of events, as the following facts will 
show : — 

" Since the suspicion has taken hold of the nation that the 
clerical influence on the Government was too great, not a 
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Single election has tumed out in favour of the clergy and the 
Government. 

''The Count de Chambord solely failed from the fear of 
the priestly rule that might possibly be inaugurated with his 
own. 

''The nobility of Brittauy lose their rightful influence 
simply because they incur the suspicion of being under priestly 
sway, and even ' Revenge ' loses its popularity when it seems 
to be solely inspired by the clergy and their interests. 

"M. Hillebrand, who has written a very valuable book 
about France, says that the French ' eure * is only respected 
amongst the peasants because he sits at the ' seigneur's ' 
table. The 'seigneur' does not gain any importance by 
that. 

" This theory, as far as my Observation extends, is perfectly 
correct, and Stands good with the highest political circles on 
the one hand, and with the clerical hierarchy on the other. 

" The clergy is anexceedingly useful, eflFective ' instrumentum 
regni ' in the hands of a wise Government. As soon as the 
relation is reversed the Government suflFers, and with it the 
clergy itself. 

" Owing to the accidental circumstance that a small though 
necessary number of servants of the Ultramontane clergy for 
forming the Governmental majority sits in the National 
Assembly, the French Government has just at this moment 
been led to the edge of the abyss which opens to every 
Government obliged to render itself dependent on the Ultra- 
montanes. 

" If it alienates this small flock of Ultramontanes by 
taking proceedings against the clergy, it will fall hopelessly 
into the hands of the Badicals. 

" If it yields too much to the Claims of the fanatics, it loses 
all ground in the country, and the next elections must of 
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necessity hasten the ' coup d^etat/ On the whole, the Situa- 
tion is altogether desperate as far as the political fdture of 
this country is concemed. 

'' Under these circumstances a great danger to the Gk)yem- 
ment is involved in the compromising attitude of the Bishops 
of Nim es and Angers. 

'^ If Germany should allow itself to be startled out of its 
tranquilUty [on this account, this would, in my opinion, be 
owing to a misconception of the real state of affairs. Under 
the influence of the press an altogether different importance 
is frequently attributed to ephemeral phenomena than they in 
reality possess, or ever will possess. 

" The pastoral letters of MM. Freppel and Plantier will not 
bring a single man under arms against Germany or for the 
Pope. The impression^ they have made has unmistakably 
hitherto been one of general disgust. These Ultramontane 
excesses are a malady of*French public Hfe, which in the first 
place is only dangerous to France herseif. 

'^ After all I have had the honour to remark, I must not 
omit to point out the consequences which, in my opinion — 
founded, it is true, only on;; the contemplation of local cir- 
cumstances — should guido us in the [treatment of this 
affair. 

" As we can unfortunately now have only a limited interest 
in the reorganisation of France, it behoves us, as it appears 
to me, to neither alleviate the diflScult position of the Govern- 
ment, nor to influence the course of French domestic politics 
in so marked a manner as to make us responsible for the 
result. 

" Starting from this point, I am inclined to believe that it 
might be advisable for us not to enter into the details of the 
present cases, the discussion of the culpability of the bishops, 
or the measures to be adopted for calling them to accountj but 
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to explain to the French Goveminent that the manifestations of 
the bishops coupled with the effusions of a portion of the press, 
are Symptoms of a State of affairs which seriously impairs the 
maintenance of cordial international relations^ if the French 
Government has not the will or the means to counteract such 
excesses effectively and in an unmistakable manner. 

" I believe that such a Statement to the French Government, 
if it proceeds from us only, and is not, as I shall submit 
further on, agreed upon with other Cabinets, might be made 
in a despatch expressing more regret respecting the inevitable 
consequences of the episcopal excesses than anger in regard 
to them. The Duc Decazes should not be denied the acknow- 
ledgment and the expression of confidence in his really pacific 
attitude, which he displayed on every practical occasion. K 
the French Government were then inclined to proceed against 
the bishops by the ' appel comme d^abus/ it would do what is 
possible under the circumstances. But if we addressed our 
request directly to this eflFect, we should to a certain extent 
share with the French Government the responsibility of the 
possibly inadequate result. 

" In my judgment it would be of the gi'eatest importance, 
if it were possible to induce the Italian Cabinet as well as 
the Swiss Government to make a collective appeal in the 
sense indicated. The diplomatic significance of such a step 
could not be estimated too highly. It would at the same 
time thwart the endeavour of the French Cabinet to influence 
Italy, and would make it impossible for the Italian Govern- 
ment to meet the French advances to the extent it does accord- 
ing to my Observation here. 

^' If it should be deemed suifcable, and possible of accomplish- 
ment to arrange such a collective appeal, it would then be no 
longer a question of a despatch to be communicated to the 
French Government, but of an identical, or, better still, of 
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one Single note to be signed by tbe representatives here of 
the aggrieved Gbvernments. 

(Signed) '' Arnim." 



The foUowing detail, which appropriately comes in here, 
is interesting in judging of the sentiments of Prince Bismarck 
towards Count Arnim. 

The report of 2nd January, 1874, was in the hands of 
Prince Bismarck by the 4th January, at the latest. Almost 
a week afterwards a small dinner-party was given at the 
Imperial Chancellor's. After dinner, becoming hilarious, the 
Prince launched into the strengest charges against the 
Ambassador. 

Three Ministers were witnesses. The Imperial Chancellor 
complained in particular of the boundless ignorance of Count 
Arnim. He asked a former Minister of Foreign AflFairs how 
he could have allowed such an ignoramus to pass his exami- 
nation. Conceming the questions which had been raised by 
the bishops' pastorals, he (the Imperial Chancellor) had 
himself been obliged to hunt up the laws in reference to 
them, &c. 

The reader who has had the patience to read through the 
report of 2nd January, which we have just reproduced, will 
perhaps find that Prince Bismarck in his after-dinner con- 
versations has not treated Count Arnim altogether justly. 
At least a lenient critic may say : " It is certainly not much, 
but it does not occur to everybody.*' The notes which Herr 
von Bülow, in almost serene infallibility, caused to be de- 
spatched to Count Arnim, are thus also in harmony with 
the utterances of the Prince. They have partially been made 
known in the proceedings of the trial. 

Partly they were not read. Amongst others a note of 
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Herr von Bülow, dated 3rd January, 1874, which imparted 
remarks of the Imperial Chancellor to Count Arnim^s 
knowledge. 

According to these remarks, the Imperial Chancellor or 
Herr von Bülow, adhered to the opinion that the Articles of 
the Code Penal, recommended to the Ambassador^s attention, 
proved to be applicable to the proceedings of the French 
Bishops, even after repeated examination. 

'* This conviction was supported by the consideration that 
both for Speeches of the clergy (Art. 202), as for every 
' iüstruction pastorale * (Art. 204 and 205), every criticism 
of the Government and every criticism of an ' acte de 
Fautorite publique ^ was Uable to be visited with the severest 
punishment. That treaties concluded with Foreign States 
were included in the definition of such 'Acts,^ and con- 
sequently . also the Franco-German Treaty of Peace and 
that, therefore, they must not be called in question by an 
ecclesiastical dignitary in the manner in which the Bishop of 
Nancy had ventured to do was as evident as that the 
unmeasured attacks of the Bishops of Nimes and Angers 
would have to be included, according to French law, under 
the definition of 'provocation directe ä la desobeissance aux 
lois,' if the Government possessed only an infinitesimal 
amount of goodwill. The Edicts of 17 and 26 May contained 
in Articles 12-15 provisions as to the protection due in 
France to foreign sovereigns, which could not be so uncon- 
ditionally rejected as had been attempted in the telegram of 
his Excellency/^ 

'^His Highness,'^ it goes on to say in Herr von Bülow's 
Note, ^^ expressed his regret in regard to this question, that 
your Bxcellency, duringthe lengthened period which has elapsed 
since the issue of the mandate of the Bishop of Nancy, had not 
already taken occasion and found an opportunity of taking 
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in band and prompting on your part the examination of the 
legal enactments and regulations in force in France which are to 
form tbe basis of our reclamations. Tbe knowledge of tbose 
provisions of tbe Code Penal wbicb a Frencb Journal now 
affords us, would bave been of very great value to us as a 
timely communication and exposition of the prevailing 
circumstances and State of tbe law^ on tbe part of the 
Ambassador^ of wbose mission tbis is a special function^ and 
tbis tbe more so as tbose Articles, as already mentioned^ 
undoubtedly apply to tbe attempted alteration of our Alsatian 
possessions, and it was not your ExceUency's business to refer 
to general political considerations wben we bad a basis ready 
to band in tbe existing laws easily put into force, to wbicb we 
could appeal. 

*' Tbe question of the ^ appel comme d'abus ' likewise 
mentioned in your Bxcellency's telegram, ranks amongst the 
most diflScult and disputed of tbe Frencb ecclesiastical laws, 
but always aflFords tbe existing Government a sure and ready 
weapon against clerical illegalities/^ 

Tbis Note of Herr von Bülow merits closer consideration 
from two points of view. 

1. It blames tbe Count. 

2. It contains considerations upon tbe applicability of 
certain provisions of tbe Code Penal, and about wbat could 
perhaps be demanded of tbe Frencb Government. 

As regards the blame cast upon Count Arnim, it principally 
refers to tbe Ambassador not baving given timely information 
to bis Government of tbe State of the Frencb legislation in 
regard to tbe question at issue. Herr von Bülow — ^from the 
indistinct style of bis despatcbes it is difficult to perceive 
wbetber be speaks bimself, or the Imperial Chancellor through 
bim — ^reverts to the case of the Bishop of Nancy. It bas 
already been mentioned above that tbis aflFair bad been 
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diifted into a wrong Channel during the absence of the 
Ambassador. 

But as regards the assertion that certain articles of the 
Code Penal could have been found to apply to the Bishop 
of Nancy, because in his mandate he had subjected an " Act ^' 
of the ' autorite publique ' to his criticism, it must certainlj 
be rejoined that the applicability of these provisions of the 
law is not exactly undoubtedly certain by reason that Herr 
von Bülow declares them to be so. 

The Imperial Chancellor could certainly command the 
Ambassador to make reclamations on the strength of those 
laws. So long as this was not the case, the Ambassador, '^ of 
whose mission this was undoubtedly a special function,^' was 
bound to point out to his Government that those articles of 
the Code Penal were not applicable ; neither would tbey be 
recognised in that sense by any French Jury. It would have 
been perfectly preposterous to assume that^the French juris- 
prudence would have seen in the mandate of the bishop the 
criticism of an ' acte de Fautoritö pubUque.' 

Whether a treaty of peace can be regarded at all as an 
' acte de Pautorite publique ^ is at least doubtful. Articles 202 
-204 of the Code Penal in nowise make use of the word 
in this sense. 

Count Arnim was therefore unjustly reproached with not 
having called the attention of his Government to certain 
articles of the French penal code which, according to his 
conviction, could not serve at all as the basis of a complaint. 
Just as untenable is Herr von Bülow's assertion that 
Count Arnim had " attempted '^ to unconditionally reject the 
provisions of the Bdicts in his telegram No. 1. The tele- 
gram contains in reference to this matter only the Statement 
that, to his knowledge, he had not been instructed to make 
reclamations on the strength of those Edicts. 
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Very characteristic of the opinions wlich prevail ia tte 
Foreign Office is the assertion that the mandates of the 
Bishops of Nimes and of Angers would have to be in- 
cluded^ according to French law, in the definition of ^'pro- 
vocation directe ä la desobeissance aux lois/ " if the Govern- 
ment possessed only an infinitesimal amount of goodwill/' 
In these worda is revealed the partiality for the System of 
penal provisions, and the predilection to apply them to certain 
actions by " goodwill/^ 

In the Bülow despatch the following passage merits 
especial attention : — '^ The assertion that in France, where the 
Napoleonic Concordat is still in force, the Bishops are not 
members of the State and not subject to the law, is not 
oorrect/' 

Bvery one who has read this sentence in the documents of 
the Arnim trial, must naturally believe that Count Arnim 
somewhere, somehow, and at some time has set up the 
adventurous theory which the passage cited is intended 
to refdte. 

But there is not a word of tmth in it. Never did Comit 
Arnim assert such an absurdity. But we have here an 
instance of the modus procedendi which the Foreign Office 
has a partiality to adopt, in order to prove its supeiioiity. 

Finally, the regret of the Imperial Chancellor that Count 
Arnim had not furnished him with the judicial material, might 
after the above quoted reporfc No. 1, be characterised as 
premature. That it arrived some days later than Prince 
Bismarck expected it is possible, but all the more excusable, 
as, in the Report the question, the ^appel comme d'abus' 
was also discussed, which Herr von Bülow himself qualified 
as one of the most abstruse of the French ecclesiastical 
laws. 

We believe we have adduced the proof that Herr von 
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Bülow's afore-mentioned despatch betrays most clearly the 
intention of seeking a quairel with Count Arnim. This is 
done with the same '^ goodwiU '^ with which afterwards Count 
Amim^s legal opinion, partially approved of by the Stadtgericht 
(Municipal Court), has been fitted into the definition of 
peculation, removal of records, and oflFence against public 
Order. 

If this had not been the object of the despatch it could 
only have had the still more sinister object of inciting the 
French Government by means of continually increasing 
demands to assume an attitude which must have injuriously 
aflRected international relations. For many of the demands 
which in the Contents of the despatch are specified as 
eventually to be made, the French Government could not 
possibly comply with. 

Prince Bismarck has evidently convinced himself of this 
also. For after he had subsequently taken the negotiations 
in hand himself, nothing of all he had caused to be pointed 
out to Count Arnim by Herr von Bülow as 'undoubtedly 
attainable/ has been attained by his intervention. 

Meanwhile the French Government on the 30th December 
had issued an admonitory Circular to the bishops. The Duc 
Decazes communicated it to Count Arnim, and also informed 
him that the French Ambassador at Berlin would acquaint the 
Foreign OflBce of the Circular. The despatch of Herr von 
Bülow, dated llth January (See Appendix No. II.) has 
reference to this Circular, which is also to be found in the 
proceedings of the trial. 

Herr von Bülow says that the French Ambassador had not 
" communicated ** the document placed in prospect by Count 
Arnim, but had read it to him. The antithesis " to make a 
communication,^' and '^ read it to him,^^ is curious because it is 
really no antithesis. If Herr von Bülow had cared about ex- 
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pressing himself clearly, he should have said : — ''The French 
Ambassador has left me no copy, but only read the docnment 
to me ! *' But possibly he intentionally did not wish to ex- 
press himself clearly. 

We infer this from the following remark of Herr von 
Bülow : — He says — " A date was not given/^ 

On the Circular which the Vicomte Gontaut-Biron read,, the 
date was surely indicated ; namely, the 30th December, 
1873. Why did not Herr von Bülow ask him for it f For 
a very perceptible reason. It was necessary to be able 
to say to the Ambassador : — 

'' The Imperial Chancellor thinks he mnst assume that the 
decision of the French Government has only been arrived 
at and carried out at the beginning of January, consequently^ 
after your Bxcellency, on the one hand, had been requested by 
the telegram of 31st^ to make a Beport and^ on the other hand^ 
after M. de Gontaut-Biron had been made acquainted with the 
serious nature of the Situation on the same day. 

"K it were otherwise, it could not readily be conceived 
why even a confidential intimation of the abrogation of a 
period of tension should not have been made earlier, either 
to your Excellency or to the Ambassador just mentioned, 
which had occupied the attention of the whole European 
press since the appearance of the mandate of Ntmes^ conse- 
quently now running over three weeks. 

'' From your Bxcellency^s Eeport, No. 1, of 2nd instant, the 
Imperial Chancellor has in no wise been able to infer that the al- 
leged ' previous discussion of the matter had been at all adequate 
in Proportion to the importance of this affair, or had exercised 
any influence whatever upon the attitude of the French 
Government/ '^ 

The tendency of this insinuation is too evident to require 
further elucidation. It is intended to convey that the Ambas- 
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sador had refrained in this matter from taking any steps 
suitable to the circumstances, and tliat the prompting of 
it by the Imperial Chancellor had been necessary in order 
to obtain even so small an heroical measure as that 
Circular. 

This reproach was not justly cast upon the Ambassador. 
As already stated^ he had the affair mooted on the 19th. 
The representations which he had made to the Prench 
Minister were of the most important character, and conform- 
able, even to the exact details, with the observations which the 
Imperial Chancellor subsequently made to M. de Gontant- 
Biron, and of which the Duc Decazes informed Count Arnim. 
In his Report, No. 1 of the 2nd January, Count Arnim had 
not recapitulated in extenso all that he had said at Paris 
about the Episcopal affair. His instructions on the one band, 
and the Situation on the other, so precisely prescribed the 
language of the Bmperor's representative, that a circumstan- 
tial reproduction of his expressions and a transcription of the 
various despatches which had been forwarded to him for 
some months previously would have been necessary. Bvery 
diplomatist, even one of the least experience, is aware what 
he has generally to think of the long speeches which the 
Bnvoys, according to their reports, insinuate that they have 
made. It is with these as with the speeches which Livy 
ascribes to the Roman generals. 

To quote personal conversation in diplomatic reports 
is an absurdity, when there can be no doubt about what 
it was necessary to say. The Duc Decazes had probably 
not informed Count Arnim of the Circular at an earlier 
period, because he had encountered difficulties with his 
coUeagues in regard to its communication to the legations, 
and its publication to the European public. Count Arnim 
was aware, from rumours, of the existence of the Circular, but 
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did not wish' to precipitate the official communication of it, 
because he had a presentiment that its Contents would not be 
deemed satisfactory at BerKn. It is seldom desirable to be 
obliged to accept a payment on accoont^ still more incon- 
venient to be compelled to decline it. As is shown by Herr 
von BüloVs despatch of 11 th January, he had not received 
from M. de Gontaut-Biron any " communication/^ it is trne, 
but, at any rate, " information ^^ of the Circular, and that 
he had declared to M. de Gontaut — to the latter's satisfac- 
tion — that the aflfair was thns settled. The joy about it was, 
however, of only short duration. Whether it was that Herr 
von Bülow had not on this occasion adopted the precantion to 
reserve to the Imperial Chancellor the decision ''in all • 
respects/' or whether Prince Bismarck from any other 
reason had resolved to prolong the discussion about the man- 
date, — it is a matter of fact that he invited the French Ambas- 
sador on the evening of the 13th to a Conference, in which, 
contrary to the satisfaction manifested by Herr von Bülow, 
he demanded the application of the ' appel comme d^abus,' 
or of the Edicts of 1819. The Duke Decazes communicated to 
Count Arnim on the 16th January^this fresh change for the 
worse in the Situation, and the latter urgently advised him to 
find means of energetically caJling the Bishop of Ntmes to 
account. Count Arnim reported this to Berlin, and, on 
the 19th received an intimation not to trouble himself any 
further about the matter, as Conferences with M. de Gontaut- 
Biron had been commenced. These Conferences, as may be 
observed here incidentally, remained without any result what- 
ever. 

Beyond the Circular, which the Ambassador had already 
obtained, no advantage was achieved. The whole corre- 
spondence between Count Arnim and the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, which was intended to irritate the former — all the 
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violent expressions of the Imperial Chancellor, which had 
created great excifcement and imeasiness in the political 
worid, — may be eliminated from history without the final result 
in any way being altered thereby. The whole aflfair was 
decided on the 30th December, and had been completely 
assured without causing any unpleasantness whatever, before 
Prince Bismarck interfered in the matter. His intervention 
was in this case just as purposeless as it was on the oc- 
casion of the Convention of 15th March, 1873. For what 
purpose did the Prince meddle in the afiair at all? Was 
it done in order to humiliate France ? Was it done in order to 
place the hated Ambassador in an impossible Situation ? One 
is inclined to accept the latter alternative if credence can be 
given to Communications according to which the Imperial 
Chancellor is stated ^' to have cautionedthe French Government 
against Count Arnim at that time through secret agents.^' 

The Imperial Chancellor caused the Duc de Decazes to be 
cautioned against the Ambassador by an emissary^ after 
this manner : — 

'^Monsieur de Decazes doit 6tre bien jeune pour so 
livrer ä des epanchements vis-ä-vis d'Amim.'* 

The modus procedendi of Prince Bismarck^ which we have 
proved on two occasions, first, at the conclusion of the Con- 
vention of 15th March, 1873; secondly, in the settlement of 
the dispute respecting the Bpiscopal excesses — can otherwise 
surprise no one who is acquainted with the Imperial Chan- 
cellor's mode of business. Even in the domestic aflfairs of the 
Empire and of the State we meet the same manipulation. 

AflFairs are allowed to develop themselves for a certain 
period — a profound silence being observed all the while. 
Presently the matter is taken up with the impetuosity of a 
Percy by the political actors, who will upset or at all events 
criticise everything which has been done so far, and if nothing 

L 
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can be altered^ they^ comet-like^ recede again to unapproacliable 
distances. 

Many people have admired the Constitution of the 
Empire and of the State which can endure such sporadic and 
high-handed interference without the administration of 
aflTairs suflFering thereby. 

But does it not suflFer? That is another question, which 
shall not be dii^cussed here. 



n 



An interesting and an accidental light upon the tendencies 
pursued by the Imperial CJiancellor towards Count Arnim is 
afibrded also by his conduct in another affair, which was a 
subject of negotiations with France at the same time as the 
Episcopal excesses. The French press had for a long time 
given the Imperial Ohancellor ground for complaint. Of 
oourse it was only the Ultramontane press that was concemed. 

Oount Wesdehlen had been instructed to complain about it 
to the Duc de Broglie, and Count Arnim had received analo- 
gous instructions. It is unnecessary to enumerate all the 
despatches of the Imperial ChanceUor which bear witness to the 
fact how sensitive he is to the improprieties of the few Journals 
which are not directly or indirectly inspired by him. An 
especially interesting specimen of these despatches is another 
Order signed by Herr von Balan, in which Count Arnim was 
instructed to renew the reclamations against the French daily 
press '^every fortnight/' Count Arnim complied with this 
Order with more or less exactness. 

At last, at the commencement of January, the Univers, on 
some occasion or other which served as a pretext, had been 
suppressed in consequence of these reclamations. Count Arnim 
sent a notification of this, and received the foUowing answer :— 

" In my opinion it is not expedient to exalt the Univers by 
acknowledging that its suppression is agreeable to our wishes. 

(Signed) " Bismaäck/' 
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Nothing can be objected to in this. But how can this tele- 
gram be reconciled with the order to make reclamations 
" fortnightly ? '' 

A number of Communications might be added to the 
representations which we have given so far of the relations 
between Prince Bismarck and Count Arnim. We refrain, 
however, from entering into more confidential occurrences, as 
they are not necessary in order to assist public opinion to 
arrive at a verdict. A good deal is known from the trial. 
Every one who has read the proceedings of that cause 
celebre is aware of the manner in which Prince Bismarck be- 
Keved he could disguise the meaning of the question which the 
Count addressed to him, in order to ascertain whether recla- 
mations should be made at Paris or at the respective capitals 
against the accrediting of French envoys to the smaller German 
Courts. But a direct report of the Prince to the Bmperor, in 
which Count Arnim is accused of a " quarrelsome disposition/' 
is not known. Quis tulerit Qracchos ? 

We leave this and a cloud of other things unnoticed. 
But we ask whether, 'amongst all that we have communi- 
cated, there is anjrthing to be found which has justified 
Prince Bismarck in adopting towards Count Arnim the irascible 
tone he has employed. 

Has there been a single proof fiimished anywhere that 
Count Arnim has not 'foUowed his instructions ? Does a 
scintilla of evidence exist that he had attempted to under- 
mine the position of the Prince ? Does a proof of his incapacity 
exist? Did he delay the conclusion of the Convention of 
15th March ? Did he contribute to the downfall of M. Thiers ? 
Did he neglect anything whatever in the aflfair of the 
Bishop of Nancy ? Or on the occasion of the Bpiscopal ex- 
cesses at Nimes and Angers ? Or, as has also been insinuated, 
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did he not gnard Üie dignity of Üie Gerrnan Empire towards 
Afai^Ainft de Rothsclifld ? 

[The letter annexed in the Appendix, ander No. m., wül 
afford some explanation of it.] 

The answer to all these qaestion cannot be doabtfoL 

There are also witnesses at hand who can testify that no 
groonds exist for the hatred whieh has indted Prinoe Bismarck 
in his condoct towards the German Ambassador. Indeed a 
letter of the late Herr von Balan proves it. 

Prince Hohenlohe himself admitted to Count Arnim at Paris, 
in May, 1874, that he had read all the docoments at Berlin, 
and had fonnd nothing which conld acconnt for the Imperial 
Chancellor's animosity. 



To the same period at which the mandates of the Bishops 
were made the subject of repreoentations belongs the origin 
of the afiair which has been pubUcly discnssed qnite recently — 
the case of Dachesne. This much-talked-of boiler-maker had 
connected himself with a workman at Lille, and the Belgian 
Government, on its part, had therefore reqaested the aid of the 
French poUce, in order to have the facts of the case ascer- 
tained. The essential circomstances of the affair are known. 
Several letters had reached the Archbishop of Paris, which were 
signed by Duchesne, in which the writer of the letter offeredto 
murder Prince Bismarck for 40,000 francs. The Archbishop 
handed over this letter, with every expression of abhorrence, to 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which, on its part, com- 
municated it to Count Wesdehlen. All this took place in 
September, 1873. 

The French Government had done eveiything which lay 
in its power in order to ascertain what credence was to be 
attached to the affEur. The Belgian Government, on its part, 
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Lad arrived at the conviction that it was not so mach a qaes» 
tion of an attempt upon the life of the Prince, as of a certainly 
very reprehensible and foolish mystification, bordering upon 
malignity, of the Archbisliop of Paris. Whether the Belgian 
Oovemment had a reason for this opinion cannot be determined 
here ; no proof of its correctness has been famished as far as 
we know. 

According to the recently published documents it has ap- 
parently treated the aflFair with great levity. However this 
may be, Prince Bismarck looked upon the matter in a diflferent 
Kght, and Oount Arnim received the order to threaten the 
French Government that its conduct in this afiair shoold be 
made public, and that he would denounce it to all the Euro- 
pean Cabinets. Besides this, it was asserted that the Arch- 
bishop of Paris and other French Bishops had rendered them- 
selves responsible by their mandates for the intended attempt 
of Duchesne. 

The Prefect of Police of Paris thereupon communicafced to 
Count Arnim an entire brief of the Duchesne affair, from 
which it was clear that nothing had been neglected in the 
whole matter, on the part of the French Government, and 
Count Arnim transmitted the communication to Prince Bis- 
marck. The Ambassador indeed was under the impression 
as to this aflFair that it was not worthy of engaging the 
Imperial Chancellor's attention for any length of time. 

He, however, refrained from any expression of opinion, as 
he was well aware that the Imperial Chancellor would have 
cast upon him the reproach which Don Qtdxote used to make 
to Sancho Panza : — ^' De ne pas se connaitre en matiere 
d^aventures/' The Duchesne aflFair had, nevertheless, a very 
serious importance. In fact, it supplied the proof that Prince 
Bismarck had a practice of making great questions of the 
smallest matters which were displeasing to him, and that in 
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such questions there is no limit, where the matter may be 
considered as settled. 



To the words we have here written we may possibly be an- 
swered by the reproach that it is unpatriotic, and that it can 
only be stated, suadente diabolo, that we incur a risk of being 
one day or other involved in a war by Prince Bismarck, if he 
shows the same irritability in his interconrse with foreign 
cotmtries which the German nation eti famille considers 
amiable, or at all events finds chronic in him. Meanwhile^ 
the anathema of the '^ Press Cossacks " shall not mislead us. 
When war has once broken out, it becomes a duty to suppress 
one's own opinion as to where the ^^ fault " lies. 

But because we acknowledge this we have the right to 
guard against becoming involved in war without knowing 
the reason why. The German nation would violate its duty if 
it blindly placed itself under the influence of irritability of a 
Single individual in the stage which precedes the crisis. 

Let US not deceive ourselves. We trust the German nation 
will not include us in that class of heretics who are hostile 
to the Empire when we say that the State of chronic uneasi- 
ness in which Europe has been for some time past mainly 
proceeded from the Wilhelmsstrasse,* (the residence of Prince 
Bismarck, and the Foreign Office). 

* Döring the last few weeks the semi-official press has in a conspicuous 
manner set its face against seditious agitations. This pacific tendency 
is evidently the temporary result of the Russian intervention for presenr- 
ing peace, in consequence of which the German nation leamt from Carls- 
ruhe that war has been countermanded, as it appears France also has 
now joined the league of the three Emperors. This we can but approve 
of ; the more so, as it agreed with Count Amim's policy to accustom the 
nations to peace. But if France is now also allied with the three Em- 
perors, and if Italy likewise joins the North-European policy, against 
whom shall the three million soldiers march who are now kept under 
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Not as if Prince Bismarck were longing for new conquests, 
or demanded fresh military glory for the army, but because the 
conditions of bis supremacy are continually leading bim to a 
pitch wbere be cannot rest satisfied witb nding in bis own 
great Empire. Even beyond tbe German frontier tbey must 
govem in sucb a manner as suits bis own policy. Tbe 
insolent tone in wbicb tbe Wilbelmsstrasse speaks tbrougb 
its Organs bas brougbt matters to sucb a point tbat tbe best 
portion of tbe sympatbies wbicb bad been accorded to tbe 
German Empire, tbe Emperor, and bis Minister, after tbe 
termination of tbe Frencb war, is in danger of being 
lost. 

Even among our best friends a feeling bas sprang up in 
wbicb tbey no longer regard tbe policy of Prince Bismarck 
witb bearty goodwill, but witb tbe feeling we entertain for a 
crabbed fellow borne oflF by a runaway borse. 

Tbe foundation of tbe German Empire bas been welcomed 
witb joy by tbe peaceful Citizens of all countries, because 
Europe boped sbe bad got rid of the vain, restless, quarrelsome 
man wbo was beaten at Sedan. But sbould Europe become 
convinced tbat Obauvin bas simply sbifted bis quarters, and 
tbat even now "no man's pie is free from bis ambitious 
finger,^^ it will prefer allowing itself to be bullied ratber by 
Paris to being dictated to by BerKn. 

Tbe German nation does not desire war, neitber does tbe 
Emperor, nor possibly Prince Bismarck, and yet tbe multi- 
farious sbifting, self-contradictory manifestations (at times 
occult, at otbers made manifest), emanate from a well-known 
place, by means of wbicb tbe world is kept in alarm and 
suspenso. No one sufiers more tbereby tban Germany ber- 
self, wbose welfare bears no proportion wbatever to ber 
success. 

Prince Bismarck is, more tban any one, able to inform tbe 
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World as to the imminence of a fresh war with France, and ^ "' 
whether the armaments of France are really so extensive as to 
justify Germany in raising objections thereto. * 

The Germans will not leave him in the lurch in such a case. 
But the frivolous game which the semi-official press has made 
of war and peace — aye, and we must add, the diplomatic 
st bickerings which are carried on at diflferent places, — ^lead to the 

supposition that war and peace depend neither upon the 
German nor the very pacific French Government, but upon the 
goodwill of some French or Belgian bishops, or one or other 
of the CathoKc unions and international Vatican Joafers, whose 
opinions are simply worthless. 

We have been led into this digression by the Duchesne affair. 
It, however, claims kinship with this publication, as being, 
from many points of view, of equal significance in the game of 
high politics as the case of the Presse (of Vienna) is in Amim'a 
trial. 



To be able to appreciate the matter in all its bearings we 
must now describe in a few words the period at which the final 
rupture became unavoidable. 

The Count was still in office, but it was certain that he 
would retire from the Service. 

This period began when the ambassador addressed his com- 
plaint to His Majesty on the 24th February, 1874, änd ended 
on the 15th May, the day on which his Services were dispensed 
with. 

It is generally supposed, by those who have looked at this 
aflFair in a mere superficial inanner, that Count Arnim had 
. suddenly fumished a cause, by the much-discussed publica- 
tion of certain documents by the Presse (of Vienna), for 
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the rupture which was thereby rendered inevitable.* But 
they forget that during the whole time which preceded the 
publication Count Arnim was incessantly the subject of the 
most vehement and insidious attacks on the part of the 
subsidized semi-official writers. The publications in the Presse, 
so far as they suited Count Amim^s personal interests, could 
have no other object than the refutation of those attacks. 

The Memorandum, it must once more be said here, was 
nothing less than a documenftending to show that Count 
Arnim was at one with the ultimate objects of the policy of 
the Imperial Chancellor in ecclesiastical matters. He was 
justified in publishing it, since the Memorandum was a private 
essay which had never formed part of any official records. If 
the logic of Prince Bismarck was not obscured by other psycho- 
logical motives, he should have used the Memorandum as a 
means of advancing fresh arguments in support of the fact 
that Count Arnim, who was at one time regarded as an adherent 
of the Pope, considered the conflict with Eome unavoidable. 
He would then of course have been obliged also to exercise 
the self-oommand of doing the Count justice. 

Prince Bismarck was guided by other " psychological 
motives.^' We find an explanation of his sentiments and his 
mode of acting in the foUowing letter addressed to Count 
Arnim by a publicist connected with the Foreign Office : — 

'' Berlin, 26th April, 1874. 

.... ''In truth I can write only on general topics 

First of aU, however, I must remark that the letters of your 
Excellency have made a profound impression in all political 
circles here. That such is the case I have had ample oppor- 

* The Count's well-known Memorandum of June, 1870, regarding the 
Council, and a letter of his of the same period, were published in the 
Austrian Journal aUuded to. 
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tunities of satisfying myself, especially in joumalistic and 
parliamentary circles. There is only one opinion on the 
matter, and in particular the remarks of important personages — 
the verbal communication of which I must reserve for an- 
other opportunity — ^will assuredly be agreeable to your Ex- 
cellency. 

" That manoeuvres have been attempted with the view of 
weakening this effect as much as possible will not have sur- 
prised your Excellency/^ &c. 

ITiis manoeuvring consisted in nothing less than that Prince 
Bismarck, who strangely enough feit himself personally ag- 
grieved by the fact that the author of the Memorandum 
agreed with him before he was authorised to hold the same 
opinion as the Imperial Chancellor, had exhumed from the 
archives and published, as was his wont, '^official, confi- 
dential/^ and other letters written in reliance on his discretion, 
by which it was intended to show that previous to the Council 
Count Arnim entertained an opinion of the effects of the same 
at variance with that which he was obliged to form with open 
eyes during the progress of the Council. 

Whoever has foUowed these matters at all will remember the 
spasmodic and changeable way in which the semi-official press 
treated the aflTair. At length the perplexity became so great 
— and this, perhaps, answered the intended purpose — ^that the 
opinion grounded itself in the pubHc mind that Count Arnim 
had published " all the official documents '^ just referred to, 
which Prince Bismarck, without any cause whatever, had 
brought to light from the archives, whilst Count Arnim had 
only published the one letter of the 7th, addressed to a private 
gentleman, in which the impending Council was dilated upon, 
— a publication which we have qualified as an act of self- 
defence. 
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Prince Bismarck was the publisher, but Count Arnim was 
called the German '^ La Marmora/' and denonnced as such to 
His Majesty the Emperor. A more remarkable and more perfi- 
dious distortion of an occnrrence which took place under the 
eyes of contemporaries has most probably seldom happened> 
and characterises the truly appalling state of aflfairs at which 
we have anived by the double abuse of money and of power. 
The question, "What is truth?'' is more difficult of Solution 
now than ever. 

The Public Prosecutor has taken hold of these very publica- 
tions of the Presse, in order to deduce, from all the coUateral 
circumstances, various conclusions prejudicial to the Count. 

This is the place to call attention to a trick — ^in French 
it would be called a tour — ^very frequently resorted to for 
some years past, the object of which is to bring an obnoxi- 
ous individual on whom no slur can be cast, into trouble and 
disgrace without running the risk of being found guilty of 
slander. This artifice is extremely simple, and the performer 
has only to be watched closely for the trick to be seen through. 
It consists in at once speaking with authority — tanquam ex 
cathed/rd — of a perfectly legitimate action, as if it were a 
crime. Men are so constituted that, after all, they allow 
themselves to be gulled by the most glaring twaddle provided 
it be loudly and continually dinned in their ears. 

" L^homme est ainsi fait/' says Pascal, " qu^ä force de lui 
dire qu^il est un sot, il le croit, et ä force de se le dire soi- 
möme on se le fait croire.^' 

And thus it is with everything. Whoever does not at the 
outset resist the sudden surprise arising from untruth or 
sophism will become involved in contradictions which will 
cause a man even to doubt himself. 

If a peacefully-minded man is suddenly and repeatedly 
accused in the tone of impassioned reproof with reading the 
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Oermdnia every day, and this accusation is repeated by 
different persons at various places, the person so reproached 
will require an extraordinary amount of courage in order 
not to question bis undoubted rigbt to tbe daily perusal of tbe 
Said paper. 

Whoever takes the trouble to read tbe parliamentary de- 
bates, wboever bas tbe courage to devote bis attention to 
tbe productions of tbe " Eeptiles/' will easily be able to 
affirm witb wbat success tbe artifice of brow-beating is applied. 
In tbe case of Bismarck v. Arnim it bas bad tbe greatest 
possible eflFect. 

" Count Arnim desired a seat in tbe Upper House ! " 
exclaims tbe Foreign Office in an indignant tone. 

'^ Wbat an intriguer ! " loudly respond tbe crowd of 
traffickers in libel wbicb tbe Foreign Office bolds at its beck 
and call. 

" He bas aspired to a seat in tbe Eeicbstag ! '' 

" Wbat a sbame ! " 

" He bas made a report in wbicb be expresses doubt as to 
tbe love of peace of M. TTiiers.'' Ecrasez V infame ! 

Tbe reflection, bowever, tbat Count Arnim was fully en- 
titled to aspire to a seat in tbe House of Lords, or to bave bim- 
self elected to tbe Eeicbstag, and to bave an opinion about M. 
Tbiers ; — ^tbese reflections were made by no one. 

The manoeuvre just characterised was appHed in particular 
witb a certain mastery on tbe occasion of tbe "so-called'' 
disclosures of the Presse. 

After Count Arnim, as already mentioned, bad publisbed 
bis Memorandum of tbe year 1870 in reference to tbe Council 
— an act of self-defence against the calumnies of the press in- 
spired by the Imperial Cbancellor — and bad addressed a letter,* 
dated 2 Ist April, 1874, to Canon von DöUinger, in wbicb be 
apologised for certain remarks made about tbat divine in a 
* See Appendix No. IV. 
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report, he was astonished by the foUowing note of the Imperial 
Chancellor, dated 5th May, 1874 :— 

"To the Imperial Ambassador, the Count Arnim. 

^^In loco. 

'^ The Imperial Chancellor having feit himself caUed upon 
to make the publication of your Excellency^s letters of 8th 
January, and ISth June, 1870, and that of the letter to 
Canon von DöUinger of 21st ult., the subject of a representa- 
tion 10 His Majesty the Emperor and King, His Majesty has 
been pleased to command, by a ßescript of 2nd inst., that 
pending the decision as to further proceedings your Bxcel- 
lency shaU be summoned to make an official vindication of 
your conduct in this matter.'' 

As Count Arnim had no advocate in the Councils of the 
Emperor who could have urged that the publications were a 
necessaryand legitimate consequence of the calumnies circulated 
about him by the semi-official press, and as it has been an easy 
matter for the Imperial Chancellor to represent these pubHca- 
tions to the Emperor as high treason and breach of discipline, 
the Imperial Chancellor was unable to moderate his joy at the 
finally achieved victory — a victorious joy which manifested 
itself in the first lines of the Imperial ßescript in the notifica- 
tion " that the summons to plead justification was issued by 
command of the Emperor,'' although the sanction of the 
Emperor to this step is not even necessary, according to the 
law relating to the officials of the Empire. 

" In conformity with this supreme command, and by Order 
of the Imperial Chancellor, I accordingly request you — whilst 
calling your attention to the importance which your Excel- 
lenc/s oath of allegiance imparts to an official statement 
required by supreme command — to have the goodness to 
answer in writing the points formulated in detail hereafter." 
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[The reference to the importance of the oath of allegiance 
presupposes the demand that the aocofled — - tsoA such is the 
addressee threatened at the end of the Besoript with discipli- 
nary inquiry — ^has to affirm his Statements by his oath of office, 
a demand which we must stigmatise otherwise as an ahnest 
incomprehensible one, since it is contrary to the best known of 
all penal principles ; viz., that an accused person cannot be 
required to make a statement npon oath in his own cause.] 

" The joumalistic discussions which your Excellency's letter, 
pnblished in the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitimg of 25th nlt., 
caused to be continued, have their origin in a communication of 
the Vienna Presse of 2nd April, this year, headed ' Diploma- 
tie Disclosures/ and ostensibly dated from Florence, 27th 
March last. 

^' For a just appreciation of the state of aflfairs which has 
resulted from the pubHcation of these documents, and since 
avowed by your Excellency, it will be first necessary to ascer- 
tain at whose instance, and by whose instrumentality, they 
have been made public. 

"Your Bxcellency will have the goodness to explain 
whether this publication, as advices from Vienna afiBrm^ has 
emanated directly or indirectly from yourself, or whether it 
has originated in Communications to the respective papers by 
third persons — at any rate, Whether you have had previous 
knowledge of such publication being intended ; and, in case of 
one of these presuppositions being correct, to state the names 
of those persons to whom the disclosures to the Vienna paper 
are to be attributed. If your Bxcellency is able to affirm officially 
that you have in nowise been concemed in the publication, 
neither by your own initiative nor from previous knowledge 
of the intended publication on the part of others, you will then 
have to state who, in your opinion, can have forwarded the 
letters in question, or tö whom the allusions to personal meet- 
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ings, in the year 1870, made in the Presse preceding the 
Insertion of the first letter, can, according to your knowledge, 
refer. Lastly, it is reqniBite that your Bxcellency should name 
the addressees of those letters, and eventually endeavour your- 
self to ascertain them by further inquiry, whether and to 
whom they may have given copies of these documents, or to 
whom they ascribe the present publications. If, as is reported, 
Herren von DöUinger and Hefele were the addressees of your 
letters of that time, it is not probable that these gentlemen 
would have caused the publication, which is contrary to their 
interests. The Foreign Office, however, has a right to your 
Bxcellency' 8 co-operation in ascertaining the author, as your 
Excellency, in consequence of your having made Communica- 
tions in private letters about confidential official matters, 
which could be and have been misused by opponents of the 
Government, has assumed the responsibility of this misuse. 
Neither can it have escaped your Excellency that the dis- 
closures of the Vienna Presse referred to have provided the 
entire German and non-German political daily literature with 
material for hostile agitations and misrepresentations of the 
policy pursued by His Majesty's Government towards Eome 
and the Council. In consequence of various Communications 
which have reached the Foreign Office it will become necessary 
to receive from your Excellency an explanation as to whether 
you are in any way informed as to the origin of the article in 
the Spener Oazette^ dated 15th April of the current year, 
signed ^ Bossart ' (herewith enclosed for your information), and 
whether your Excellency has given direct or indirect occasion 
for the writing of it, or has received intelligence of an impend- 
ing publication thereof by the newspaper mentioned. 

^^ I am, moreover, directed to demand a similar explana- 
tion in regard to the article of the Silesian Oazette of 
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20tli April^* as well as of oüher articles' (likewise enclosed) 
headed: 

" ' Oount Arnim — Prince Bismarck,' and signed ' B/ 

'^ In the last place^ the explanation I have to ask of your 
Excellency in reference to the letter to Canon von Döllinger 
of 21 st ult. it will be necessary to verify in a formal manner 
by your official statement ; first, whietlier you have written the 
letter ; next, whether you have forwarded it to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung for pubUcation, or have caused it to be forwarded ; or, if 
its pubUcation has been caused by the addressee alone^ whether 
he could in any way consider himself authorised by your 
Excellency to do so. 

"That your Excellency approved of the publication of 
the letter^ and expected it^ you have yourself meantime ad- 
mitted in an open letter to a local paper here. K your Excel- 
lency admits the authorship of this letter it will be your duty 
to vindicate yourself as regards the consequences which must 
necessarily haveensued, and have, indeed, already prejudicially 
resulted from the public Opposition of a high official in active 
Service to the poHcy pursued by the Imperial Government^ 
with the sanction of His Majesty. 

" In this respect I have to remind your Excellency that, 
prompted by the appearance of your letters, first published in 
the Presse^ most vehement polemics have been carried on in 
the Journals hostile to us of all countries for several weeks 
previous to the dato of your last letter to Canon von Döllinger, 
and thus it was established beyond doubt what an impression 
further emanations respecting this question, appearing in your 

* The Silesian Gazette^ a paper which has existed for the last hondred 
years, and of all Genuan papers has maintained the greatest independence in 
both directions, by regarding neither the Eoman nor the Pmssian infsdlible 
** to be infallible/' published an article which we give in the Appendix as 
No. V. to which we beg to call attention. 
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name, must prodaoe. K your Excellency considered any 
rectifications desirable as to facts respecting any expressions 
whicli had ' emanated from you, or were attributed to you, 
it was evidently your official duty to apply first to your 
supeiior authority, and through the same to His Majesty 
the Emperor, and eventually to obtain the official sanction for 
public Statements of a political nature. In case you feit ag- 
grieved that some of your former reports had been published in 
the interests of the public Service, and in refutation of the sus- 
picions regarding our pacific sentiments towards the Catholic 
Church, raised by the Ultramontane press with reference to the 
' disciosures ' of the Vienna Journal, your Excellency might 
have submitted your complaint, either in a memorial addressed 
directly to His Majesty the Emperor, or in reports to the Im- 
perial Chancellor. No other com^e is open to His Majesty^s 
functionaries. Instead of adopting this course, your Excel- 
lency has appealed direct to public opinion, in order to im- 
peach our poUcy, pursued in accordance with His Majesty's 
commands, as fraught with serious consequences, and guilty 
of grave errors. 

" His Majesty the Emperor has already expressed himself 
in regard to such a proceeding in a tone of severe reproof. 
It will now depend upon the explanations which your Excel- 
lency is called upon to give how far it will be necessary to 
have recourse to the laws applicable to officials of the Empire, 
and of putting them in force against your Excellency. 

'' By Order of the Imperial Chancellor. 

(Signed) ''Von Bülow/' 

We regret that Count Arnim did not reply to this mandate 
with the simple declaration that Herr von Bülow was in 
no wise entitled to ask these questions. 

Instead of this, he disclaimed in a comparatively polite 
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form all responsibility for the disclosures of tlie Presse, 
and distinctly denied having had any Communications with 
the Spener and Süesian Oazettes. 

The lecture which Herr von Bülow had incmred through his 
unauthorised questions he received indirectly by the communi- 
cation of a letter address^d to Count Arnim by Herr Lecher. 
As we Said, it would be desirable that Count Arnim had replied 
in some other and more dignified manner. 

He should perhaps have *said : — 

"I have the honour to humbly reply to your Excellency 
that I do not consider myself called upon to answer the 
questions put to me, nor to devote myself to the Services which 
you demand of me." 

He did not do so, and thereby very probably committed 
a tactical error. But how any one could bona fide discover 
in the text of the reply given by Count Arnim that he disa- 
vowed all connection with the Vienna publications is incom- 
prehensible. 

He denied his relations with the Spener and the Silesicm 
Gazettes in perfectly piain terms. With regard to the Vienna 
disclosures he merely said, " I am not responsible for them.*' 

The meaning is clear : — ^' I have nothing to do with these 
matters. It is not your place to question me conceming 
them, and I decline expressing myself respecting them.*' 

This meaning of the answer has been quite correctly 
grasped in the Foreign Office also. They had, however, 
good reason for assuming that other persons besides Dr. 
Landsberg and the editorial staff of the Presse were involved 
in these so-called disclosures, and they imagined that Count 
Arnim, on his part, was bound not to name those persons 
under any condition. It was also known that these persons 
could not be compromised at all by any Communications of 
Herr Landsberg. 
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Hence the impassioned zeal with which the Foreign OflSce 
endeavoured to discover the clue to the real state of the 
matter. 

The attempts at bribery which were made at Vienna in 
Order to entrap Count Arnim with the aid of the '^ Weifen- 
fond/' pröbably as an adherent of King George, are notorious. 

Similar things have occurred at other places. 

The principal activity of the police on behalf of the Foreign 
OflSce, was directed to this one point. 

It was of importance, as Herr von Badowitz revealed to 
Dr. Beckmann in a confidential conversation, to prove that 
Count Arnim had oflicially told an untnith. 

For this reason also had Herr Tessendorf attached such 
great importance to this question, and received a negative 
reply from the Provincial Court of Justice at Vienna; for 
this reason, likewise, did the Public Prosecutor, Herr Tessen- 
dorf, insist upon the examination of Dr. Landsberg and 
demand that he should, if necessary, be forced to give 
evidence. 

And yet all these things are of no consequence, for Count 
Arnim never denied having given the Memorandum to a 
third person. Neither had he any personal interest in denying 
it. 

People only disclaim what they are not justified in doing. 

Count Arnim, however, was entitled to dispose of the 
Memorandum. 

This is just the point which is to be sunk into oblivion. 
By means of criminal proceedings it was sought to dispose 
of an incident which in itself had nothing criminal about 
it. By this proceeding, however, an impression was pro- 
duced on the masses, and perhaps in a certain quarter where 
it was intended to exercise a particular influence, that the 
occurrence, as it happened, once in the hands of the criminal 
judge, constituted a sort of crime. M 2 
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Oount Arnim remaiiis a '' La Marmora,'* that is to say, 
a person of whom, according to tlie view of Prince Bismarck, 
everything iufamous may be expected. 



The official documents which Prince Bismarck took out 
of the secret archives of the State, not in order to clear 
up an obscured occurrence in tbe public interest, but in order 
to be revenged on the Count, compelled the latter to 
addi'ess the above-mentioned letter to Dr. Döllinger, dated 
21 st April, 1874, which the public press pounced upon again, 
in Order to give it a wrong and arbitrary signification. 

They talked of the Amim Pronunciamiento, and treated him 
as a traitor. 

Of the semi-official papers, it was only the Bpener and the 
Silesian Oazettes which did not join in the chorus. 

Dr. von Döllinger, likewise, who was in a position to know 
the truth, protested in a letter* printed below, against the 

* This memorable letter is to the following eflfect : — 

" Your Excellency, 

" How I regret being at so great a distance from you, and how 
eagerly would I call upon you, if it were only possible, in order to obtain 
from you, perhaps, the Solution of the mystery, namely, as to why 
the letter you had the goodness to write to me has provoked such a 
fiirious storm. It ahnost seems as if we had unwittingly trodden upon a 
petard lying on the ground, which now explodes cum immani fragore et 
ruina. In all the Journals which are either altogether or partly under the 
influence of the Berlin Press-bureau a rivaliy is observable to put a false 
construction upon the words of your letter, to distort the really tolerably 
clear sense of it, and to find attacks upon the Imperial Ohancellor, where, by 
every unprejudiced reader, only a calm judgment of the difficulties of the 
present Situation, which, truly, no one can conceal, is to be found. When I 
decided upon availing myself of your permission to publish the letter, it was 
above all things the testimony contaiaed therein as to the genuineness of 
the Memorandum which induced me to do so ; for I considered it would be 
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construction which had been put upon the Count's letter to 
him, dated 2 Ist April, 1874, and the Ambassador^s Memoran- 
dum in reference to the Council. 

The letter of this man whose spotless character has a 
European reputation, whose patriotic and loyal sentiments are 
acknowledged by all Germany, is an unprejudiced apophthegm 
in regard to the controversy as to the side where justice and 
morals have been trodden under foot. With his honourable 
character even the thought does not occur to this man of the 
possibility that personal hatred could tum the Ambassador's 
publications, which he qualifies as a " Service (sie) rendered to 
the good cause,'^ into a weapon against him. Whilst the 
Imperial Chancellor makes use of that letter of the Count, 
dated 2 Ist April, as a pretext to accuse him of high-treason, 
Dr. Döllinger acknowledges in an unprejudiced manner that " it 
was a mystery- to him that the letter pubUshed in the 



a Service rendered to the good cause if the attempt of the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung and of other papers to cast suspicions upon and to 
weaken this masterpiece of statesmanlike discemment and foresight were 
frustrated. That one would find in the letter a hostile tendency directed 
against Prince Bismarck did not occur to me ; nor had my friends here, 
whom I since questioned ahout it, discovered anything of the kind in the 
letter. Could there, then, possibly be persons in Berlin, whose interest 
rendered it imperative that they should sow discord between the Imperial 
Chancellor and yourself ? 

'* But I am losing myself in coiyectures, and only feel too greatly that I 
am fjEu: too much deficient in the knowledge of the State of afifairs and per- 
sonal relations there in order to be able to form for myself even only a 
probable hypothesis of the underlying motives. 

•* May your health, endangered and shattered by the recent misfortunes 
and excitements, be restored ! I pray God it may be. With the most 
sincere respect and regard, 

** Your Excellency*s most obedient, 

(Signed) *' J. von Döllinger.'* 

" Munich, llth May, 1874." 
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Presse had provoked such a storm against the Ambassa- 
dor/' 

Not even a suspicion strikes tliis man that the Imperial 
Chancellor himself might be the originator of this storm 
against the Ambassador. Whilst the Imperial Chancellor 
specifies the Count^s Memorandum about the Council as the 
corpus delicti of the crime of high-treason, Canon Döllinger 
thinks ''it would be a service rendered to the good cause — i. e,, 
to the country — if the attempt of the Norddeutsche Aügemevne 
Zeitung to cast suspicions. upon and to weaken this master- 
piece of statesmanlike discemment and foresight should be 
firustrated." Dr. von Döllinger is so little able to conceive the 
idea of the possibility that the Imperial Chancellor might 
himself have an interest in the dissension between him and 
his Ambassador that he can only attribute to strangers the 
shameful attempt to make mi schief between these two men^ 
and that he addresses the naive question to the Count : — ^^ Could 
there^then, possibly be persons in Berlin whose interest rendered 
it imperative that they should sow discord between the Im- 
perial Chancellor and yourself?'* 

Truly, the apophthegm of this man cancels all contrary 
verdicts. 



Count Arnim hastened to Berlin in order to give his 
Majesty the necessary explanations. Prince Bismarck^ how- 
ever, had barred his way to the King. For the immediate 
object this was a skilful move on the part of the Imperial 
Chancellor. But it is not in accordance with the well-known 
traditions of Prussia to prevent the Sovereign from personal 
intervention where it aione could yet be of avail. 

Equality before the law and the necessity of respecting the 
hierarchical forms were in this case out of the question. 
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Bquality before the law existed no longer from tlie moment 
that Prince Bismarck^ who was in conflict witli the Ambassador^ 
had the ear of the Sovereign, while the Ambassador was shut 
out. 

Between the Emperor on the one side and the Imperial 
Chancellor and the Ambassador on the other, there was no 
intermediary authority to whom the two contending parties 
could have appealed with equal rights for a decision. Where 
«n intermediary authority was looked for, there was th© 
Emperor. Prince Bismarck plefbj^jöd his cause before him, 
not publicly, but in secret, in confidence, with discretionary 
choice and a possibly unfair use of aU the material at his 
disposal. In Opposition to this it was intended that the 
Ambassador should be restricted to answering '^ in writing *' 
fleveral questions, which were not at all decisive as to the 
real cause of the quarrel, but which were submitted to Count 
Arnim in order to put him wrong with the King. The 
Emperor had by the logic of the Situation become judge 
between the Imperial Chancellor and the Ambassador. 

If any one, however, imagines His Majesty to be the judge, 
low can it be explained that the party who was already the 
strenger had free access to the supreme judge, but not 
the weaker? In consequence of the Ambassador being 
denied access to His Majesty, he was condemned before- 
hand. 

By this means the signal was given to the whole army 
of Court lackeys of every rank, and to the bureaucrats, to 
swoop down upon him who had fallen into disfavour with 
the fury of those who are eager to participate in the 
inheritance of one "morally executed.*' In this manner, 
the System of persecution and calumny was sanctioned which 
subsequently bore the choicest fruit. The refusal of His 
Majesty to receive Count Arnim became all the more por- 
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tentous fop the latter, as, in consequence of this circum- 
stance the exigency became paramount in the highest Court 
circles of being able to prove things in the Ambassador^s 
conduct which were calculatöd to explain such an unusual 
treatment of a highly-placed official. After his Majesty had 
once in this manner taken part against Count Arnim his 
retirement from the service was the inevitable consequence. 
He was, however, perhaps, justified in saying with Villeroy, the 
Minister of Henry HI. : " Le roi aurait mieux fait de me 
laisser sortir par la porte Jl laquelle j'ai si longtemps frapp^ 
que de me jeter par la fenftre/^ 



We have now, in the survey of the Arnim aflfair, arrived 
at the period which commenced on the 15th May — that is, 
on the day of the Count's temporary retirement, — and 
terminated on the 4th October, the dfiy of his arrest. As 
regards this period also, it will be important to examine 
whether, during its passing, the attitude of the Foreign Office 
was of such a nature as to justify the question : " Was it 
the.tendency of the Foreign Office to ruin Count Arnim ?*^ 
Much of what has taken place in the period referred to 
is not a matter of discussion; much is no doubt buried 
in the secret archives of the Police and Foreign 
Offices. 



Count Arnim, on his part, endeavoured to bring about an 
investigation of the whole aflFair by the appointment of a 
select commission which he solicited from His Majesty. 
A commision composed of qualified functionaries would to some 
extent have replaced the Special Courts which are convoked 
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in the Army and Navy to pass judgment on official ooourrences, 
and for the understanding of which a technical knowledge is 
necessary. 

Bis Majesty, it seems, was not averse from acceding to this 
request of Count Arnim. Herr von Bülow, however, who was 
staying with the Emperor at Wiesbaden, called His Majesty's 
attention to the circumstance that Priiu|e Bismarck would 
make a Cabinet question of the rejection of Count 
Amim's prayer. This consideration therefore indnced the 
Emperor to decline the request <tf appointing a select com- 
mission. 

In the answer forwarded to Count Arnim by Herr von 
Bülow, it is stated that the appointment of a select commission 
would not be in keeping with the traditions of the Imperial 
Service, and that the existing disciplinary laws sufficed for 
judging the conduct of subordinates towards their su- 
periors. 

It is not quite intelligible how, in the three years which 
have elapsed since the foundation of the German Empire, 
traditions of the Imperial Service could have been formed. 
But as regards the traditions of the Eoyal Prussian Service, 
many select commissions had been appointed in order to 
obtain a basis for deciding delicate cases in difficult questions 
of the Service. 

For example, Herr von Bunsen and Count Usedom were 
confronted by a select commission whose duty it was to sup- 
ply His Majesty with the material for judging of the conduct 
of these two diplomatists. 

It is a mere matter of course that the opinion of such a 
select commission is not so decisive as the judgment of a dis- 
ciplinary or a criminal court.. But it is undeniable that there 
are a number of cases which cannot be brought under precise 
paragraphs of the code. 
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Hence tlie reference to the existing provisions of the 
disciplinary laws in von Bülow's reply was not apposite ; for, 
as has already been said, these provisions certainly afford the 
Imperial Chancellor the means to chastise his snbordinates. 

We do not find in the so-called officiaPs law a protection 
against wrongful . treatment at the hands of the Imperial 
Chancellor. It indicates no authority to which the wronged 
official conld have recourse^ or to which he could submit his 
complaint. 

In this respect the Ambassador is in a much worse position 
than even the soldier or the sailor. 

After His Majesty had refused the prayer of Oount Arnim 
for an investigation of the matter, the latter could do nothing 
more than await the fdrther attacks of his enemies. They 
worked partly in secret, partly publicly. 

Of the secret machinations, of course, only very Uttle can be 
proved, and the little that can be proved cannot be related 
except with great reserve. 

Herr von Bülow took quite an exceptional step in issuing 
a circnlar to all diplomatic agents of the German Empire, in 
which Count Arnim was pointed out as a dangerous individoal 
against whom a disciplinary investigation would in all proba- 
bility be institnted. 

If there were, up to that time, two categories of officials— 
those against whom a discipünary investigation could be insti- 
tnted, and those against whom no discipUnary investigation was 
pending — a third category was now added, namely, that of the 
oflScial against whom an investigation would '^ probably be 
instituted.'^ 

We think, however, nothing need be said in order to 
characterise in its proper light the iniquity of such a 
measure. 

The searches which took place in the editorial offices of 
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düBFerent newspapers liave partly obtamed publicity. In part, 
the public have heard nothing of them. Persons in a high 
Position, and quite unconcemed, became on this occasion 
the subjects of a secret supervision on the part of the 
police. 
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SUMMAEY. 

Having in the preceding pages made a chronological survey 
of the gradual rise and progress of tlie Amim-Bismarck trial, 
it is necessary, in order that the reader may have an adequate 
general idea of the whole case^ to collect and summarise 
the various fiswjts and characteristic peculiarities presented in 
this historical narrative. 

An unexampled stroke of fortune, the death of the King of 
Denmark, in 1863, rescued Herr von Bismarck from the 
mischievons and untenable position in which the announce- 
ment of his now antiquated theory of '' mling by a minority ''* 
had placed him, and against his will led to circmnstances the 
bold and clever adaptation of which made him the conqueror of 
Austria. To fill up the measure of his good fortune, he was, 
in spite of his pacific intentions, of which in the case of 
the Luxembourg qaestion he had given evidence that was 
unwelcome to South Germany, and contrary to his own in- 
clinations, forced by an infatoated people into a war, to avert 
which he had sufifered already a diplomatic defeat, namely, the 
renunciation of the candidatare of Prince HohenzoUem fop 
the Spanish throne. The anny having made him the 
conqueror of France, his name became a symbol of power all 
over the world. In his own country he is considered indispen- 

* In 1862, during his ambassadorship in Paris, he visited London, 
waited on Lord Palmerston, who immediately after the interview commnni' 
caied to a still living diplomatist what appearedto him Herr von Bismarck's 
inconceivable idea of mling by a minority. According to later official 
ntterances he has given up this form of govemment. 
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sable^ and as long as he has that reputation he really is so. 
This belief gives him despotic power. Suddenly a man 
arose, who threatened to rob him of his charm of infallibility, 
and whom the public ppinted to as his successor. Anxiety 
about the fickleness of fortune stole over the Chancellor^s 
mind, and he determined to put aside the rival. But how to 
dispose of him ? In Turkey, the Grand Vizier was constitution- 
ally justified in sending the silken cord to any too important 
Pasha ; but in Prussia^ before the introduction of ministerial 
despotism^ it was impossible to get rid of a useful and faithfiil 
subordinate by means of chicanery. The ChanceUor has 
indeed several times succeeded in persuading the Emperor to 
depose diplomatists who had grown grey in the Service, and 
whom the Emperor had spoken of in the conversation we 
have reproduced as " faithful servants.^^ But they had had the 
imprudence to condemn, officially or publicly, some of the 
Chancellor^s political measures, or they had been guilty of 
reticence which might be construed into a diplomatic blunder. 
It is well known that the position of a diplomatist, more than 
that of any other political officer, gives the superior an easy 
handle for disparaging criticism, for the harshest and almost 
unanswerable reproaches, because in most cases there are in this 
particular sphere no fixed general rules according to which 
the matter in hand is to be decided. The superior is there- 
fore constantly in a position, after the subordinate has accom- 
plished his task, to dictate how the matter should have been 
managed. 

The ChanceUor hoped for an opportunity of convicting the 
Ambassador in the eyes of the Emperor either of Opposition to 
his policy or of incompetency . The prospect of such an opportu- 
nity was indeed but small, for in the first place the Ambassador 
had never had an intention, and much less given utterance to 
an intention, of thwarting the policy of the Imperial Chan- 
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cellor; and, secondly, bis keenness, histact, and his thirtyyears' 
experience, wliich had gained him the reputation of being one of 
the most accomplished diplomatists, left little hope of his 
committing any gross blander. But one of the Chancellor's 
most striking characteristics is never to be at a loss for meana. 
Charges founded on falsehood have, in many cases, the same 
eflfect as those wliich are based on trutli. 

We saw how in the matter of the Bishops^ pastoral letters 
the Ambassador was blamed for '' not having interfered of his 
own accord and at the right time, and for not having suf- 
ficiently protected the rights of the Fatherland, and even the 
dignity of His Majesfcy the Emperor/* 

Never was the Chancellor so unfortunate in his choice of a 
pretext for an accusation. The Ambassador had not only 
made pressing representations to the French Government 
about the Bishops' letters, but he had the additional triumph 
of having indicated and recommended to the Chancellor the 
very means (and the only means possible) by wliich the 
satisfaction had been obtained from the French Government in 
the shape of an administrative measure, consisting in the Bishops 
being admonished by the Minister of Public Worship. The 
Chancellor, on the other hand, with that want of knowledge 
which he unjustly attributed to the Ambassador, desired to 
proceed judicially, and demand the application of certain p^ira- 
graphs of the French Penal Code. After the dispute about the 
applicability of the French Penal Code between the Chancel- 
lor and th© Ambassador (who was on this point better in- 
formed than his superior) had been brought to an end by the 
Chancellor making, on December 31, 1873, the announce- 
ment, derogatory to the capabilities of his Ambassador, that 
he would henceforth himself conduct the negotiations with the 
French Ambassador in Berlin, and the latter having on the 
lOth January, 1874, communicated to the Imperial Chancellor 
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the circular of the Prench Minister of Public Worship of 
December 30, 1873, in satisfaction of Germany's offended 
honour, the Chancellor started a fresh quarrel with Aw 
Ambassador, based on tbe qaestion as to whom the credit was 
due of having obtained satisfaction — to the Ambassador er to 
the Imperial Chancellor. That circular could not be the result 
of the Conference begun by the Chancellor on December 31, 
1873, since it bore the date of December 30, 1873. To 
mystify matters, the date of the circular was referred to as 
unknown in the commimication which the Chancellor issued 
respecting it. But the Ambassador was in a position to ascer- 
tain the date in Paris, and it was therefore easy for him to 
show that that circular was the result of Ifiis exertions, and that 
the reproach of his non-intervention was therefore ntterly 
groundless. The ill-feeling of the Chancellor about that 
settlement, which seemed to him afterwards very inadequate — 
as indeed it was so far as he was concemed — ^produced the 
stränge result that a week after the satisfaction had been 
received fix)m the Prench Ambassador the Chancellor sud- 
denly repeated his request that judicial proceedings be taken 
against the Bishops. But this, of course, he demanded in 
vain. 

Naturally this disappointment was as oil poured on the fire 
of the Chanceller's wrath against his able Ambassador. 

We have seen that the Convention of March 15, 1873, 
and the fall of Thiers were made the pretext of another falsa 
accusation. We have seen that the Ambassador himself took 
the initiative for that Convention, and that notwithstanding the 
Chancellor^s telegram, '^We can wait,'' he endeavoured to 
push forward the conclusion ofthat Convention, which took place 
long before the fall of M. Thiers. 

We have seen that he was, nevertheless, accused of not 
having at the right time communicated to the Prench Govem- 
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ment the proposals of his own Government respecting the 
Convention, and more especially of having delayed the con- 
clusion of the Convention with the intention of upsetting 
the Thiers Government, and snbstitnting an Ultramontane 
and Monarchical regime. Here, too, it was easy for him to 
justify himself before the Bmperor ; and although he received 
no official satisfaction — ^the inflexible Chancellor always making 
a Cabinet question of the decisions of the higher authority 
should they happen to be inimical to his interests — ^yet the 
Emperor in a private audience told the Count *Hhat the 
matters respecting the Convention had been likewise settled 
in his favour/' 

Another method of ridding himself of his hated enemy 
than the unsuccessful attempt of recalling him through the 
Emperor was now adopted. Harsh or unjust treatment will 
indnce even the lowest menial to resign his place. The 
Chancellor hoped that a sense of injury would produce a 
similar result in the case of a man grown grey in the service, , 
and by universal consent entitled to a certain amount of self- 
esteem. The Count was to be driven to the suicidal act of 
resigning office. A^ inexhaustible amount of censure was to 
be heaped upon him. We have seen how he was blamed for 
reporting to the Chancellor a political conversation he had 
had with the Danish agent Hansen, although such a report 
was merely the fulfilment of a public official duty. We have 
seen how he was blamed for not reporting in the matter of 
the pastoral letters of the French bishops, although he had in 
reality presented a most exhaustive report. We have seen 
how he was blamed for not reporting on the French position 
in a manner '' agreeable '* to the Chancellor, who wished to 
have the Statements *^ coloured-'' to suit and support his policy 
with the Emperor, although it is a conscientious representa- 
tive's flrst and most undoubted duty to give information to 

N 
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the best of his knowledge and based on bis own observations, 
and it would clearly be high-treason to prepare his reports 
according to the wishes of the Foreign Minister. We have 
Seen how he was commissioned to make representations every 
fortnight to the French Government respecting the press, that 
through his representations the TJnivers was suspended, and 
that for this he was blamed and informed that the Suspension 
of a paper was a puflf in its favour. We have seen how he was 
blamed for not correctly nnderstanding the French Penal 
Code, though, as the result showed, this was the very subject 
misunderstood by the Chancellor himself. We have Seen how 
he was blamed for delaying the close of that Convention for 
which he had taken the initiative, and used his best efforts to 
bring it to a conclusion. We have seen how he was blamed 
for not maintaining the dignity of His Majesty the Bmperor 
in the matter of the pastoral letters of the bishops, although 
satisfaction was obtained from the French Government through 
his intervention. We have seen how he was blamed for the 
fall of M. Thiers, although the latter feil solely through Prince 
Bisnuirck favouring his belief in the unassailability of his 
Position. The Count had it most insultingly thrown in his 
face in the despatch of the 19th June, 1873, quoted by us, 
that he required eight months to convince himself of a tmth 
which a man of common nnderstanding would instinctively 
know as an axiom, namely, that ^^ you must not allow your 
enemy to grow streng.*' 

We shoald search in vain among the diplomatic archives of 
civihzed States for a coirespondence between Minister and 
Ambassador showing in like manner the ostensible intention 
of injurious treatment. 

To these official reproaches were added complaints of want 
of tact from the official press, such, for example, as that he 
had not sought to make the acquaintance of Marshai 
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MacMahon, when established etiquette required the opposite 
coarse; then^ again^ that he had asked to be presented to 
the Marshalj and that after the Marshal^s election to the post of 
President he had displayed unseemly zeal in his recognition 
of that act, whereas, on the contrary, he had endeavoured to 
moderate, and had succeeded in moderating, the eagemess of 
the representatives of the other Powers. To inflict a keen 
humiliation on the Ambassador in the eyes of the French 
Government, and of the whole diplomatic body, the Conven- 
tion of the 15th May, 1873, which he had initiated and 
carried to a conclusion, was, as we have Seen, not formally 
signed in Paris between him and M. Thiers, but in Berlin, 
between the French Ambassador and the Chancellor. Such a 
proceeding is usually considered as implying disavowal in the 
case of a diplomatic agent, and as a proof that he has 
not succeeded in bringing the matter in hand to a satis- 
factory issue. 

As a crowning point to the disrespect he had experienced, 
the Ambassador found the door closed against his various 
attempts at obtaining an audience with his Minister, in order to 
bring about an understanding by personal explanations, 
When an interview was at length granted him, it concluded 
with the words : " I know you jfrom your youth ; you said, 
years ago, that in every superior you saw your natural 
enemy. I am now that enemy/' 

The convulsive, fiirious eflforts of an elephant to get rid of a 
fly excite the merriment of the spectators by their futility, 
and by the odd contrast they aflford. The vain eflforts of the 
streng man to get rid of his adversary certainly aflford ample 
scope for Observation and amusement. In proportion as the 
reproaches failed to produce the desired eflfect, the more 
absurd became the pretexts for &esh accusations. The com- 
plaint that the Ambassador ought not to have reported a con- 

N 2 
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yersation with the Danish politician is absurd^ bntthereproach 
that he had not reported it as the Ghancellor wished is more 
ridiculous still. The clevemess of the Ambassador^s adminis- 
tration was äqual to the unskilfulness of the Chancellor in 
reveaüng the real meaning of his discontent. The better the 
adrainistration of the Ambassador, the worse the conduct of 
the Chancellor. When the Count requested an interview with 
the Chancellor in Order to leam his wishes abont the 
reports, the Chancellor bowed him out of the room. Another 
amusing incident was the great Minister's total want of 
self-control. He could not conceal before his subordinate 
his apprehension of being, maybe, superseded by him, and it 
found vent in the angry reproach: — ^'Tears ago, you said 
that in every superior you saw your natural enemy,^' a reproach 
which Sounds very stränge in the mouth of the worst enemy of 
the subordinate he was addressing. We leave it an open 
question whether the Count's prophetic foresight had years 
ago revealed Herr von Bisraarck as his most inveterate foe. 

The Chancellor^s plan of driving the Count to the suicidal 
act of resignation by his insulting treatment was baffled by 
the very reasonable reflection of the latter that he was not 
the Ambassador of the Chancellor but of the Emperor, and 
that it was to him, and not to the Chancellor, that the question 
of his recall should be referred. The Ambassador did so, 
when, on February 24th, 1874, he complained to the Emperor 
against the Chancellor. While waiting the Emperor's 
decision the Chancellor had succeeded in putting into Opera- 
tion the means of paving the way for the Ambassador's re- 
moval. The calumny, originating in the official Press- 
bureau that the Count was at the head of a Conservative con- 
spiracy against the Imperial Chancellor, and a secret supporter 
of the Pope, was scattered broadcast through the Grerman 
press. After the Ambassador had applied at various times, 
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in vain to the Chancellor for a denial of the falsehooda cir- 
culated aboat him in Bismarck's Organs of publicity^ he con- 
sidered it an act of justifiable self-defence to publicly vindicate 
himself of those open calumnies. He had published his 
Memorandum of the Council of June, 1870 — a private paper 
addressed to a friend, and not relating in any way to any 
official records. This document not only strikingly refuted 
the lies of the official press by showing that the Ambassador 
was in perfect accord with the Imperial Chancellor's ecclesias-« 
tical 'policy, but it proved more, and, unfortunately for the 
Ambassador, far more than was agreeable to the Chancellor, 
because it exalted the Ambassador to the rank of the prophet, 
who, in 1870, had anticipated with literal exactness all the 
measures subsequently adopted in Germany in consequenco of 
the declaration of the Papal Infallibility. The Chancellor^s 
wrath increased in proportion to the praise which the pamphlet 
received from the whole independent press of Europe, as a 
masterpiece of statesmanlike discemment. At the time when 
Dr. Döllinger, whose pure mind was unable to conceive the 
intrigues set on foot, was impartially expressing the Im- 
pression which the Memorandum must produce on every right- 
thinking man — at the time when this true and loyal 
defender of the State was naävely rejoicing at the blessing to 
the country of this paper putting a stop to the rumours of the 
alleged political spUt between the Chancellor and the Ambas- 
sador — at this very time the former was complaining to the 
Bmperor that Count Arnim was thwarting his policy and 
damaging the interests of the country by the publication of 
his Memorandum. He had thereby merely defended himself 
against the imputations of high-treason, and that defence was 
now stamped as a crime. We have reproduced the despatch 
ordering the Ambassador to justify himself, and which was 
issued in the name and by the command of the Emperor^ in 
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Order to make him sensible of the loss of the Imperial favour. 
What a mockery to inform him that the only mode of justifying 
himself against the accusations of the Bismarck press was by 
applying to Prince Bismarck himself, that is to say, to com- 
plain of Bismarck to Bismarck ! Count Arnim had already 
tried this several times, and always in vain. 

The accused wished to defend himself before the Emperor, 
bat the Chancellor had persuaded the latter that the Am- 
bassador was a traitor, and that traitors could not be received. 
Oount Arnim desired the immediate appointment of a 
special commission. The Chancellor had at one time, on the 
motion of Herr Lasker, willingly consented to the appointment 
of a commission of inquiry on the railway scandalsj^ an mi- 
heard-of proceeding in the annals of Prussian administra- 
tion ; but in the case of the Ambassador he made of the refiisal 
of the desired commission a Cabinet question, under the pretext 
that the appointment of such a commission was contrary 
to the traditions of the German Empire. Count Arnim was 
sent by Imperial command into temporary retirement. 

But the Chancellor now justly feared that having been 
deprived of the loyal means of justification before theEmperor 
by the disloyal intervention of the Chancellor the Count would 
publicly justify himself by means of the documents to which 
he had access. The Chancellor feit all the greater anxiety 
about their publication that their Contents would in no way 
injure the interests of the country, but only the personal 
interests of the Imperial Chancellor. The Ambassador was, 
in point of fact, far removed from any such intention, or he 
would, for the sake of secrecy, have taken copies of the papers 
and leffc the Originals in the oflSces of the Embassy. He 
was simply actuated by the very reasonable motive of not 
wishing to leave behind him proofs of the shamefiil treatment 
he had received. 
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When it was discovered that there were missing from the 
Embassj at Paris not only certain documents relating to eccle- 
siastical policy but also that correspondence which was qualified 
as *^ the litigious documents/' the contest for their possession 
began. All the powers of the State were at the disposal of 
the Chancellor, to whom eveiy fdnctionary in the kingdom 
willingly submitted. An incompetent Judicial Court, whose 
incompetency a subsequent judicial sentence fuUy confirmed, 
ordered an arrest, although a later juridical decision de- 
clared the absence of any legal ground for such a step. 
The English Premier, Mr. Disraeli, having stated in an after- 
dinner Bpeech that the English workman was more secure 
against unjust arrest than the Continental aristocrat, the 
Ghancellor required him to explain that he had not alluded 
to Count Amim's imprisonment. Incapacitated by sickness 
from defending himself, the prisoner was denied communi- 
cation with his defenders. Every eflfort was made to ensure 
his condemnation, because a verdict of guilty would be civil 
death to him, while a declaration of innocence would deal a 
severe blow to the Chancellor. The Prussian press, which 
with the exception of some ültramontane papers hostile to the 
Count was almost exclusively subsidised from the " Reptile 
Fund,'* condemned him before the judges had spoken. 
The sympathy of the Austrian press with the accused was 
treated as a political attack on Germany, and its suppressipn 
was demanded as an afiair of national honour. Paragraphs of 
the law were so misinterpreted as to make the condemnation 
of the Ambassador possible. 

The Imperial Chancellor, having accomplished his design, 
can have the satisfaction of reflecting that the epitaph of the 
great Amauld, the hermit of Port-Royal, and a victim of 
ßichelieu's ministerial despotism, may some day . be inscribed 
on the tomb of Count Arnim : *^ He died — Erranty ]pauvre, 
hanni, proscrit, persecute.^' 
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The more we think about this trial, the more clearly are we 
convinced that a great injustice has been perpetrated, and that ^ 
a great wrong has to be atoned for. 

This injustice was not, and could not, have been perpetrated 
without the participation of the nation. 

Nations are the destroyers of great men. 

Nations who praise everything in their favourites are answer- 
able when these favourites lose the power of Controlling their 
passions. 

Bvery man, even the greatest, is afficted in sorae part or 
other of his nature with the common curse of humanity, and 
the mob, whose natural element is the miry ooze, cling to this 
baser part. ^^ Bvery Alexander finds courtiers to praise 
drunkenness, because Alexander is fond of wine/' 

Here lies the danger for all heroes, and especially for those 
who have rapidly and unexpectedly, through swift success, 
risen to the highest points of human greatness. 

This is the rock on which morally, if not ostensibly, these 
immortal 'pawenuSy the Napoleons and the Bismarcks, are 
wrecked. 

They owe the rise of their power to extraordinary circmn- 
■tances, which they knew how to control. The extraordinary 
is their element. When this begins to fail they must find 
fresh excitement. They must throw the ferment of their 
pasaion into the ever eflTervescent mass of rancour and ferocity 
by which people are infatuated. Only crazy or decaying 
nations become the slaves of tyrants. Only when the senses 
have been made aberrant through passion or blunted by 
apathy are priests found to ofier their ministration to those 
who are no gods. 

The wearers of hereditary crowns do not run a similar 
risk. They feel like links in a chain. What they do not 
accomplish themselves they leave to their successor, who may 
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perpetuate not only their deeds bat their personality. Prederick 
the Great, Henri TV., and William of Orange did not wish to 
reap all the fruits of their labours themselves. Selfishness is 
the characteristic of the parvenu. He cannot identify himself 
with his snccessor. As he does not see the origin of his 
power in the times before him, he loses faith in the future that 
will come after him. His '^ heir " is diflTerent from ^'successor/' 
The link he forms in the chain of history is taken up by 
an individnal with whom he has, homanly speaking, no 
relationship. 

" Time *' is for him only the'short span of the plenitude of 
his power. To the crowned member of a dynasty time lasts at 
least as long as his dynasty. 

For the same reason the Pope, who feels himself an ever- 
new growing member of the Everlasting Church, is, as a rule, 
a peaceablo man who can abide a favonrable opportunity. A 
good Pope is never hasty ; but a Pope who always thinks only 
of himself must be a restless, yiolent man and an abettor 
of strife. 

To such a Pope are Napoleon and Bismarck to be com- 
pared. Napoleon sustained excitement through the frantic 
love of conquest radicating in delusive greatness ; Bismarck, 
by the increasingly passionate treatment of domestic ques- 
tions. 

Napoleon wished the French nation to continually foUow 
him to war, and the nation left him in the lurch at last. 
Bismarck becomes more and more anxioas for the co-operation 
of foreign Cabinets in his contest with the German Catholics, 
and the Cabinets will leave him also in the lurch. 

That same Prince Bismarck, who declared his intention of 
foUowing a policy of non-intervention, claimed the right of 
interference with the principles of govemment in other 
countries when they did not answer his own aims. 
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His recipe against the Church was sent to all who did and 
to all who did not want it. 

His newspapers praise it side by side with Revalenta 
Arabica. 

Keudell recommends it to Minghetti; Count Münster 
preaches it to astonished England. 

The French and Belgian Governments are both instructed 
as to the meaning of their penal laws, and Anstria is accused 
of ingratitude for not disseminating the Revalenta Varzinensis 
in larger qnantities thronghout her territory. 

The unbonnded violence of domestic struggles will lead to 
ill-feeling with foreign conntries, and to war if the nation be 
not watchful. 

Napoleon and Bismarck are afflicted by the same disorder. 

Blinded by the eflFiilgence of their own glory they lose the 
power of correct Observation, of disceming between objective 
truth and subjective feeling. Fancy is reality to them. The 
end becomes the means, and more frequently the means are 
made the end. 

In their conception the ego is the universal. Pantheism — 
Pan-Bismarckism. 

ßeady to offer himself as a sacrifice to the Universal, Prince 
Bismarck requires every one to sacrifice himself to him, 
because he is the Universal so long as it takes its being and 
shape from him. 

The slightest Opposition to him, to his person, is therefore 
an anti-Bismarckian, anti-theistical> anti-cosmical principle, 
which the world must as a natural necessity cast out. Oppo- 
sition to him, to his person, is, in his eyes, a public crime of 
the widest significance. 



We behold with astonishment that an elephant uses the 
same instrument to lift a hundred-weight and to pick up a 
needle. 
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Prince Bismarck does the same. 

Bat to the simple^ unimaginatiye elephant a needle is a 
needle. 

To the Imperial Chancellor it is a murderous instrument 
charged with poison ; and the man who lost it is a mm*derer. 

We have seen many such needles irritating the sick nerves 
of the Chancellor, and having more eflfect on the political 
'' constellation *' than many a cannon-ball. 

The Duchesne needle, the Press needle, the Gerlach, Wind- 
horst, Lasker, Virchow needles — e tutti quanti. 

yie should have been inclined to regard the whole Arnim 
case as an '^ Arnim needle,^' magnified into an infernal machine 
by the chromatic microscope of the ChanceUor's rancouf, had 
not the immeasurable injury inflicted on an innocent man and 
his family giyen it such tragical significance as to make it a 
prototype — a paradigm of the misfortunes to which the nation 
must grow accustomed if it cannot muster the courage to 
judge for itself. 

Whoever will take the trouble to pursue to its end the train 
of thought of which we have only exposed the premises will 
understand much that seems enigmatical. 

He will understand why Prince Bismarck, isolating himself 
more and more, like Tiberius at Capreae, rules the world from 
Varzin, and why he shuns more and more all contact with 
men. 

He will understand how it is that the most trivial incident 
assumes in Prince Bismarck^a hands the proportions of a 
universal event. 

He will understand why the adherents of Prince Bismarck 
made such an exaggerated stir about the case of Kullmann, 
which forced every thinking man to recall to mind the noble 
discretion with which the Emperor William relegated the 
regicide Oskar Becker to oblivion. 
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Bat as regards the Arnim trial^ we invite our readers to 
consider very carefully whether a great and powerftd statesman 
was not in this case led step by step, from one misunder- 
standing to another^ to place an innocent and deserying man^ to 
whose Services the country had a claim^ under such acombina- 
tion of apparent grounds of suspicion as to make the discovery 
of the truth almost impossible. The aim of this book is to 
reveal the truth as far as is compatible with the interests of 
the country. 

We hope in some measure to have lifbed the veil. 

Count Amim's fellow-countrymen have been tili now in the 
Position of those unfortunate beings whom Plato describes as 
sitting at the bottom of a cave, and only leaming what was 
passing in the outer world by the shadows cast by passers-by 
on the walls of the cavem, yet they disputed continually 
about the actions and intentions of beings and the significance 
of things of which they only saw the shadows. 

Maybe we have succeeded in making a hole in the wall of 
the cave. 

Our hope goes even further. 

If Prince Bismarck retraces his steps to the point at which 
he separated from Count Amim^ he must acknowledge that an 
ignis fatuua has been leading him astray. 

If he takes eamest counsel with his conscience^ he must 
confess that he has^ in the words of St. Bernard, destroyed a 
man 

PEO NIHILO ! 
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Nil novi sub sole! 

HiSTORY can point to many examples of verdicts pronounced 
in obvious contradiction not only to high judicial principles, 
bnt also to explicit legal directions. 

Such judgments always attract universal attention^ and the 
remembrance of them lasts for centuries. 

If in the year 1875 the trial of a thief ended in the convic- 
tion of the person robbed and the acquittal of the robber 
such a verdict would indisputably attract the attention of the 
whole civilized world, both lay and clerical, and would lead 
to the conclusion that either the laws or the judicial courts of 
the country where the trial took place were at fault. 

The Arnim trial does not involve a theft of property. No 
thief faces his accuser. But the trial is the last act of a long 
drama in which the passions of a Single individual, seconded 
by the intrigue of others, and the lackey-like love of slander 
of the multitude^ waged a causeless war against a man's 
esdstence. 

The curtain has not yet fallen^ but two of the principal 
scenes of the last act are over. Two opposing judgments 
Claim attention, and, contrary to the requirements of historical 
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and poetical justice, the aggressor is acquitted, and tlie man 
who for years has been the subject of unceasing attacks has 
been condemned. 

Among the many verdicts historically memorable as having 
been at variance with law and right there are several which 
were approved by contemporaries, as far as these ventnred to 
express an opinion, and it remained for another generation to 
reverse the verdict. In free Athens, where liberty of speech 
{irapfyrja-ia) was prized as an inviolable right, and served as a 
Symbol of freedom, the political rulers succeeded in stifling 
the voice of justice in regard to the condemnation of Socrates. 
This historically interesting phenomenon repeats itself in 
Count Amim's sentence. It was the more easy to suppress the 
voice of justice by the employment of the means at the 
disposal of political and social despotism, because in free 
Germany not freedom only, but the desire for free expression 
of opinion, has sunk to a minimum. Thence it followed that 
as the disapproval of the sentence diminished the approval of 
it increased, public opinion in Germany, as far as it is expressed 
through the press, being in general the opinion only of those 
who command the " Welfenfond,^' already exceedingly involved 
in debt. 

Lord Derby said, a short time ago, on the occasion of a 
question put to him as to the Germano-Belgian differences, 
that he considered the suppression of free expression of 
opinion on the part of an English Minister a disgrace. 

The ideas of the noble lord are not those of our political 
rulers. Nor, perhaps, are they those of the nation which, to 
our astonishment and indignation, was neither angry nor 
amazed, but remained a cool, passive spectator of the proceed- 
ing to force the editors of the FranJefort Oazette, by long 
imprisonment, into dishonourable conduct. Fear of the 
Chancellor is the only reason for this spirit of resignation. 
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We do not, therefore, entertain the hope that the Statements 
presented in these pages will be secure from the attempts of 
the Public Prosecntor to suppress them. We are obliged to 
invoke the aid of other than German freedom in Order to give 
contemporaiy and ftiture criticism, in 'perpetuam rei memoriam, 
the genesis of a judgment which condemned the man who had 
been systematically persecuted for years and acquitted his 
persecutor. 

We Said that in view of such verdicts either the laws or 
the administration of justice must be defective. 

The question is, therefore : Are the laws in fault in this 
case ? Not at all. 

It being impossible for language to have a separate word for 
each idea, the same word often bears very different meanings. 
We will illustrate the bearing of this on the administration of 
justice by that very expression which was so fatal to Count 
Arnim. 

"To put out of the way'' would be understood in its 
generally accepted meaning, as the removal of an object or a 
person from the place hitherto occupied ; in the case of persons 
it would mean removal by force, implying frequently despatch 
into another world. 

It can easily be imagined that a legislator of Draconian 
tendencies, who perhaps included murder and homicide under 
the same term, would construe the Penal Code clause in 
question thus : 

" Whoever puts a man out of the way shall be punished 
with death.'' It would be the judge's task to derive the right 
ßignification of the word from the lawgiver's intention. 

If, on the strength of this clause, a judge were to condemn 
to death a person not guilty of homicide or murder, but only 
of a violent deprivation of liberty, he would have failed in his 
duty, and the public sense of right would bring the judge to 
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task for this too literal interpretation. This failure is of d^y, 
occurrence^ as is shown by the constant annulment of judg- 
ments of the lower courts under appeal by the conrts of 
Second and Third Instance. In the Arnim trial the judges of 
the first and second courts failed precisely in this manner. 

Let US examine the verdict of the First Court. 

Section 133 of the Penal Code runs thus : 

^^Whoever intentionally destroys, removes, or injnres a 
document, register, acts, or any other object placed in official 
keeping in a place thereto appointed, or which are officially 
delivered to a fiinctionary or any third person, shall be 
punished with imprisonment.'' 

The judge convicted Count Amim^ who on his departnre 
from Paris took with him the official correspondence on ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical policy which had passed between him 
and the Chancellor, of appropriating official documents. Taking 
in its natural sense the expression "putting aside/' which 
seems not to need any explanation, a portion even of the 
impartial public, associating with that phrase no other idea 
than any sort of removal, approved of this literal judgment, 
being deceived into the belief — leavinff out of account all 
political coUateral circumstances — that the offence referred to 
in Section 133 had been committed. 

But we will now place before the reader some judicial cases 
in which it will be necessary to give a meaning to the expres- 
sion " putting aside '^ other than that of " any sort of removal 
from the place of keeping/^ in order to arrive at a decision in 
harmony with the legislator's intentions, and in accordance 
with common sense. 

When the Berlin municipal judge takes the documents 
relating to a trial to Switzerland to work at them during the 
vacation, he removes documents from an official place of 
keeping, and thereby offends against the wording of Section 133. 
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> But any sane man^ and probably also bis colleagae^ the 
municipal judge at Berlin who tries the criminal cases^ would 
pronounce the tonrist judge innocent, because there was no 
reason to suppose that he intended to keep the documents per- 
manently, or to make away with them. 

To act in harmony and with the spirit of the laws, the judge 
must frequently not only acquit when a literal interpretation 
would justify a conviction, but he must also often condemn 
when the letter of the law would justify him in acquitting. 
For example, a person blocking up the entrance to a repository 
for deeds and documents must be condemned^ although, accord- 
ing to the letter of the law, he should be acquitted. 

The threat of punishment is obviously intended only to 
ensure the fulfilment of the legislator's intention. In the case 
before us the legislator's aim is directed towards the preserva- 
tion of documents, so as to secure for the persons whom it con- 
cems the record of the circumstances to which they relate 
beyond the present time, Those acts only are punishable 
which tend to the frustration of this object. Instead of a 
casuistical enumeration of each separate act (destroying, 
putting aside, injuring), the lawgiver would have attained his 
object equally well by a general provision that any act tending 
to finstrate the intention aimed at shall be punishable. In 
ascertaining the meaning of the words ^^destroy, injure, 
remove," the judge is bound to start on the assumption that 
the legislator only included thereby such actions as were 
directed to the frustration of his intention. In the definition 
of each of these ideas the finstration of that intention is 
therefore the essential character by which the punishable is dis- 
tinguished from the unpunishable kind of ^^ putting aside.'^ 
Only that kind of ^^ putting aside '' which aims at such frustra- 
tion is punishable. 

That ^' injury " also is alone punishable which aims at the 
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fimstration of the legislative design. An attache at an 
embassy removed the signature ''Bismarck'' from an official 
notice sent to the embassy announcing the approaching 
arriyal of a royal prince, in order to give it to an autograph 
coUector. The Imperial Chancellor, it is stated, was not angry 
at this " injury/' which might likewise have been construed 
into a crime of relic-robbery. 

If, as'we have seen and proved, that kindof "removal'' 
only is punishable which frustrates the intention of preservation, 
the question arises, '' Had Count Arnim the frustration of this 
intention in view whenhe removed the ecclesiastical correspon- 
dence ? Did he wish to destroy the proofs of important events ? 
Would he or could he have withdrawn them without the 
notice of the lawftil authorities, that is, of the Foreign 
Office?'' 

We leave the answer of this question to the Chancellor. 
It is the only point on which we are sure of agreeing with 
him. 

If any one had an interest in doing away with these papers, 
who could have wished to destroy or to injure, that is, to 
mutilate them ? Whose interest would it have been to commit 
an action threatened with punishment by the law ? To Oount 
Amim's or the Imperial Chancellor's ? This question is an- 
swered in the preceding Statements. 

The legislator's term of /' putting aside/ can, as we have 
Said, from a common-sense view be understood to mean only 
ä removal, which frustrates the legislator's intention, the 
fiilfilment of which he intended to ensure by the threat of 
•punishment. 

The Judges of the First and Second Courts have, in a cer- 
tain degree, adopted this common-sense view. They halted 
when the füll acquittal of Count AmiTn would have directly 
resulted therefrom. 
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Comit Amim pleaded the exception that he had taken 
with him the correspondence on ecclesiastical policy from 
Paris in order to hand it over to the Foreign OflBice in 
Berlin. 

In our opinion he never needed this excuse. We think he 
foresaw a State of things which would justify him in asking 
for those papers from the Foreign OflBice, in order to enable 
him to defend himself against Prince Bismarck. 

He was, we think, ander the circumstances, justified in 
assaring himself that the papers in question should not be 
'^ removed or destroyed,'' and thus put beyond his reach, 

Be this as it may, the Judge admitted the force of Amim's 
plea. 

Why? 

Because^the removal from the Embassy was not intended to 
frostrate the legislator's aim, for, as the Judge remarked, 
'^ the intention of retuming them was evident/' Was there 
anything to support the supposition that the intention of 
'^ retuming'' was ever definitively abandoned? Oertainly 
not. To justify himself, Count Arnim was obliged to produce 
and ^' show," under certain circumstances, these papers to the 
proper authorities. While he ^^showed" them they would 
become accessible to the constituted authorities, and they would 
then consequently not have been '^ removed." 

The notion that Count Amim wished to " remove or de- 
stroy " them is in fact utterly absurd. 

It reqnired a high degree of courage, and a thorough eman- 
cipation from the current opinions of the day, to infer the 
consequences which would follow from the interpretation ao- 
cepted by the Judge of the word " remove." 

The press had condemned Count Amim in advance. 

The Judge believed that he was in harmony with 
public opinion, with the public sense of right, instead of 

o 2 
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which he found himself in accord only with the writers of the 
'^ Reptile ftind/' 

The judgment of the Second Court condemned Count Arnim, 
on the ground of the second paragraph of section 348. This 
clause runs thus :— 

^^ An official authorised to draw up public documents who, 
by reason of his power to do so, intentionally misrepresents 
very important facts, or enters them falsely in a public 
register or book, shall be punishedwith not less than amonth^s 
imprisonment. 

'^ An official who intentionally removes, injures, or falsifies 
any deeds or documents entrusted to him, or to which he has 
access, shall be similarly punished/' 

The Supreme Court of Judicature was not satisfied with 
regarding the papers kept back by the accused. as official 
correspondence. Between the First and Second Courts they 
assumed the importance of public records. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature ignored the profound 
arguments of Merkel, Holzendorff, and others. 

We are not acquainted with the papers which the Judges 
withheld from the public. We know, however, that they con- 
tained a correspondence which was not and never could be 
regarded aß public documents in the sense of ^^ deeds {titres),^^ 
as laid down in section 348, of the Penal Code. On this the 
Superiör Tribunal has to decide, or will probably have de- 
cided before these pages are published. ^ 

"We have proved that the condemnation of Count Arnim 
by the First and Second Courts was contrary to the principles 
obtaining in the interpretation of the law, according to which 
the definition of the notions implied by the words must corre- 
spond with the object and intentions of the law. 

Seidom, however, has a violation, as in this case, of this 
principle involved at the same time so flagrant a violation of 
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the highest moral law which is the primary souroe of all 
positive right. The moral law requires the sinner to make 
atonement. 

In Prossia^ at any rate^ the Chancellor represents moral 
law, — ^a striking proof of his wide influence over national 
morality. 



In thirty years of conscientious and able service, Oount 
Arnim won the recognition of the Monarch, the Government, 
the country, and the Chancellor also, before his merits were 
made a matter of public attention. 

It has been shown by the previous Statements that the Count 
was the intellectual originator of many political measures 
to which the Chancellor owes much of his renown. 

He was regarded in several quarters as the Chancellor's 
ßuccessor. 

Many a man hates his heir, especially if he suspecta 
him of impatience. The Chancellor hated the Count from 
ihe moment he suspected that he might possibly succeed 
him. 

As soon as he looked upon him as an impatient heir, he 
was tempted to injure, destroy, and to displdce him. 

It is punishable to destroy papers, but it is not punishable 
to ruin a human being. 

^e Judge condemned the man who without evil intent 
temporarily detained these papers from the Foreign OflBice, 
which were in reality in the possession of that office all the 
time. 

He acquitted the man who deprived the country of a Bub- 
ject, capable, when called upon, to render the greatest Services 
to the country. 

Shall an attack, methodically conceived and executed upon a 
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man^ which would have been criminal had it been made upon 
him corporeally^ be allowed to have a definitive result ? 

Becanse it was directed against the man^ body and soul^ the 
body being only an^accessory — the lesser included within the 
greater — it was not a crime ! 

Some day people may find the right name for this pro- 
ceeding. 
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No. I. 

The foUowing is the correspondence from Paris, in the 
Oologner Oazette, to which reference has been made in the 
preceding pages : — 

1. Oohgne Oazette of 25th October, 1872, No. 294. 

" A Paris, 2 Ist October. The Oazette de France contains a cor- 
respondence from Berlin with reference to the Bismarck- Arnim 
affair, which alludes to the articles of some G^rman Journals, 
and then continues as foUows : — 

" ^ I conclude these quotations in order to communicate to 

yon what is said in the best-informed circles in regard to the 

great conspiracy of the old Conservatives against Prince 

Bismarck. Do not be surprised that I make use of so harsh a 

term, but it corresponds with the facts as they reallyare. 

Oount Arnim was the candidate designated to succeed the 

Chancellor, and behind him there stood a serried phalanz, 

which nnmbered among its rank and file the most dis- 

tingoisbed and most important families of the country.' 

'* ' You will anderstand the reasons which prevent my men- 
tioning names. 

'^ ' The conspirators, all men of honour, had the intention to 

min the Chancellor in the estimation of his lord and master. 
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and they set to work with perseverance. It was also said that 
they greatly exerted themselves to win over the Crown Prince 
to their cause. These eflforts, however, it seems, have been 
without result ; for, last winter, just at the time whon it was 
believed that the Crown Prince entertained a certain aversion 
towards the Chancellor, the son of the Emperor confuted these 
surmises by dining at the Chancellor's, and passing the 
evening with him. It was even added that the steps taken by 
Count Arnim at the Crown Prince^s were at once brought to 
the knowledge of the Chancellor^ and afberwards to that of 
the Emperor. Count Arnim had thus ventured upon a 
wrong course^ which he pursued blindfolded. Nor did he 
neglect^ besides the numefous and active efforts which he 
himself and his powerful friends made at Court^ anything that 
could gain him the Liberal party in Germany and in Prussia. 
He imagined that he would obtain influence with this party by 
Publishing in the Yienna Presse the papers relating to the 
Council, wherein he appeared to be far more anti-clerical and 
anti-papal than his superior. He endeavoured to make people 
believe that he had done everything to prevent the proclama- 
tion of the infallibility, and that his efforts had been solely 
paralysed by Prince Bismarck's want of energy. 

*' ^ The Imperial Chancellor found himself compelledtorefuto 
these attacks by the publication of oflBicial docunients, and it 
was not diflScult for him to justify his policy of moderation and 
neutrality pursued in reference to Rome. It was the only 
correct one, and it may be added that at that time Prince 
Bismarck listened to the wisest and most propitious advice. 

" ' It is evident, from what we said, that Count Arnim triedby 
all possible means to undermine the position of the Chan- 
cellor. 

^^ ^ He is not armed in vain with a pair of large, sparkling, 
Piercing eyes. He watched his adversary's game as if uncon- 
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cemed and abided bis time. The ambition and anger wbicb 
animated Count Arnim impelled bim^ no doubt^ to otber 
perilous steps, of wbicb we are in ignorance^ but wbicb bis 
trial will disclose. Will be be indicted only for detaining 
official papers^ a misdemeanour wbicb, according to sections 
133 and 148, is punisbable witb tbree to five years' imprison- 
ment (tbe citations are not quite exact), or for betraying State 
secrets, and publisbing official documents to tbe detriment of 
tbe State, wbicb crime, according to section 92, is pmiisbed 
witb bard labour fix)m two to fifteen years ? 

" ' I sbould not forgive myself if I said a single word against 
tbe Arnim family, but I must confess tbat tbe public did not 
consider tbe conflagration wbicb bappened in Count Amim's 
bouse at tbe time of tbe domicüiary visit as an accident, and 
tbat on tbat occasion most unpleasant tbings were wbispered 
about tbe Arnim family/ 

*' Tbese were tbe Statements of tbe correspondent of tbe 
Oaaette de France, wbo, of course, passes over tbe aberrations 
of Count Arnim — as far as tbey concem Prencb interests — 
but in regard to wbicb tbe following is circulated bere : — 

" Wben Count Arnim arrived in Paris, be entertained tbe bope 
tbat be would be well received by tbe bigb aristocracy. As 
sucb was not tbe case, and be was everywbere repulsed, being a 
Grerman, be feit deeply offended. But instead of being content 
witb tbe bigb position of German Ambassador, be endeavoured 
by all means to obtain access in tbose circles wbicb, from pure 
batred towards Germany, would bave notbing to do witb bim. 
His efforts to gain admittance to tbem, nevertbeless, must be 
considered as tbe key to bis subsequent attitude. As regards 
bis conduct tili September, 1872, but little, it seems, can be 
reported. From tbat date, bowever, be was on intimate terms 
witb tbe Royalists, and altbougb be bas not been able, maybe, 
to succeed in being openly received in tbeir midst, a certain 
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aflTability was shown to him, having promised their leaders to use 
his influence at Berlin to the eflfect that the deposition of M. 
Thiers should be regarded there with satisfaction, and that 
nothing should be done against the restoration of the Monarohy. 

'^ That Oonnt Arnim has kept his promise is confirmed by 
the Article in the Vossische Zeitung, in which it is stated that 
in September or October, 1872, the German Ambassador had 
tried in Berlin to prove that it would be advantageous if M. 
Thiers was removed, and that no Government remained in 
power long in France. It is evident that Count Arnim already 
at that time maintained very intimate relatious with those 
persons whom the Oazette de Frcmce designated as con- 
spirators. It was not said whether these conspirators made 
the first overtures to Count Arnim, or whether he, being well 
acquainted with the secret intrigues of Berlin, offered his Services. 
The first may most likely have been the^case, because the con- 
spirators regarded him as the only man who could replace 
Prince Bismarck ; the latter, however, was considered the more 
probable, as the arrest of Count Arnim excited such an un- 
wonted indignation among the conspirators, because they had 
no one now to supersede Prince Bismarck in case it should 
succeed afterwards to efiect his deposition. However that may 
be, since October, 1872, Count Arnim, although having quite 
different in8tructions,acted with the greatest zeal in favour of the 
Royalists. When they at length were intent upon taking action, 
and combined with the adherents of the Court at Chislehurst for 
the purpose of overthrowing M. Thiers, Count Arnim concealed 
in Berlin not only the real State of affairs, but even assumed, 
as it were, the leadership (?) of the conspiracy against Thiers. 

'^ FoUowing only his ambition, he imagined that in case a 
reactionary policy were to attain to power in France, Prince 
Bismarck would no longer be able to maintain himself at the 
head of the affairs against the intrigues going on at Berlin, and 
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he, consequently, tried all he could to induce the Eoyalists, 
who feit very anxious to act with true energy against M. Thiers, 
assuring them that the German Government would not raise the 
least objection to a Government with MacMahon at its head. 
Without entering further into the sabject as to what means 
and persons Count Arnim employed to urge the timid Eoyalists 
to action, I will only remark that Count Arnim delayed the 
conclusion of the final Convention as to the evacuation because, 
if M. Thiers was in a position to meet the National Assembly 
with the Convention in hand, as he had hoped, his (the Count's) 
and the Eoyalists' intrigues would have remained without 
result, and the success on the 24th May, 1873, would never 
have been achieved. 

" It has already been mentioned that Count Arnim joined 
with great determination in the eflforts directed towards the 
restoration of the Monarchy. He instructed at that time the 
numerous staff of joumalists at his disposal, to announce every- 
where that the enthronement of the 'Eoi' might be con- 
sidered an accomplished fact, whilst he at the same time 
fomented intrigues in all possible manner at Berlin in favour 
of the ' Eoyalists/ 

" What finally proved his min was that Prince Bismarck 
having been taken ill he considered the time come of 
raising himself to power. The famous ' disclosures ' made their 
appearance in the Presse of Vienna, whilst at Berlin things 
were worked with double energy. But in the high quarter 
concemed it was foreseen that the ambitious desire of the 
German Ambassador at Paris to supersede Prince Bismarck 
would involve Germany in a multitude of annoyances 
and difficulties, and, consequently, the Count's efibrts proved 
fiitüe.'' 
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2. Cologne Oazette, 3rd November, 1874, No. 305. 

" A Paris, 2nd November. The Temps publishes the foUow- 
ing letter : — 

'' Broglie (Bure), Ist November. 

" Sir, 

" I read in one of the last issues of your joumal the 
following paragraplL, extracted from tbe Bnglish press, 
and since reproduced in various Paris and provincial 
papers : — 

^^ ' It is not denied that on the 23rd May an emissary was 
sent to Count Arnim by the Dnke de Broglie with a view 
of ascertaining whetherthe deposition of M. Thiers would be 
displeasing to the Beriin Cabinet, and that the Comit 
answered,' &c 

" The originatop of this statement is unknown to me, but I 
can give the assurance that it is without foundation ; I had 
neither previously, nor after the 24th, either directly or in- 
directly, any relation with Count Arnim of such akind €ts is at- 
tributed to me. 

^^ I shaU be much obliged by your bringing this correction to 
the notice of your readers. 

(Signed) "Broölib.'' 

" Notwithstanding this disavowal of the Duke de Broglie, 
who notoriously conducted the Orleanistic intrigue which re- 
sulted in the retiremeht of M. Thiers, it is, and remains a fact, 
that Count Arnim took the most active part in the intrigue, 
and that without his Intervention the conspirators would 
scarcely have had the courage to remove M. Thiers at a 
moment when German troops still occupied a part of France. 
Nothing was^ said in this joumal that the Duke de Broglie 
sent emissaries to Count Arnim, but it was stated that Count 
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Arnim sent an emissary (whose name is familiär in Orleanistic 
circles) to the leaders of the Orliaanists for the purpose of 
exciting them to proceed rapidly, and once more to con- 
vey to them the assurance that they would have nothing to 
apprehend on the part of the Berlin Government. Withont 
entering further npon what the Journals have divulged in 
regard to this aflfair, I merely add that the gist of the docn- 
ments published in the Vienna Presse in reference to the Coun- 
cil was known in certain circles at Paris about four weeks 
previously. The name of the person by whom they were 
forwarded is by no means a secret/' 



<^ . 



3. Oologne Gazette, 5th November, 1874, No. 307. 

^ A Paris, 3rd November. ... As regards the public, the 
time will soon retum when people dared to speak only in a 
whisper in places of public resort, in order to escape being 
denounced. The semi-official Moniteur remarks in reference to 
the Duke de Broglie's letter conceming the Arnim affair : — 

" ' We do not lay claim to supporting the Duke de BrogHe's 
Statement, either by reasons or proofs, which will be a suffi- 
cient refdtation of his assertions. 

'' ' We are, however, in a position to add, that a particularly 
well-informed Vienna Journal makes the following revelations 
respecting this matter : — " Shortly before the 24th May, the 
Eadical and other papers devoted to M. Thiers gave currency 
to the report that if their patron was deposed the German 
troops would at once reoccupy the departments already 
evacuated. It was the Duke d^Audiflfret-Pasquier — ^we con- 
tinue to quote from the Austrian joumal — ^who asked Count 
Arnim, whom he met at a party, whether there was any 
foundation for that report ? The Ambassador confined him- 
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seif to reminding the Duke of the former declarations of his 
Government, according to whicli Germany would in no wise 
interfere in the domestic affairs of France/' ' 

" The Moniteur, I am assured, has received this commmii- 
cation direct from the Ministry for Foreign affairs, and as 
Duke Decazes was at that time hand-and-glove with Audiflfret- 
Pasquier and Broglie, it is to be presumed that the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs intended to give the latter 
the He. 

^'Moreover, in May, 1873, not one paper in Paris expressed 
the apprehension that in the event of M. Thiers' retirement 
the Germans would reoccupy any of the departments already 
evacuated. The only fear entertained by the people — ^but to 
which no allusion was ever made in the newspapers — was, that 
the evacuation of the still occupied departments might be de- 
layed, and on this point, Count Arnim endeavoured to reassure 
the Duke de Broglie and his friends. There is no cause to 
wonder at Decazes causing the assertion of the Duke de Broglie 
to be indirectly contradicted in the Moniteur , inasmuch as he 
neither had the intention to side with the Count nor to place 
himself in a false position to please him. 

'' In official circles it is considered highly improper that De 
Broglie at all interfered in the matter/' 



4. Cologne Gazette, 6th November, 1874, No. 308. 

" A Paris, 4th November. The Gazette de FramA^e is again 
occupied to-day with Count Amim's affair, and endeavours to 
deny that M. de Larcy (the former Minister) had ever any 
connection with the German Ambassador. The former, it 
appears, had written to that Journal : — ' You may aJB^rm that I 
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have never been at Oount Arnim^s, and that I have never 
spoken to that gentleman/ 

'' This may be quite correct, but certain it is likewise that 
M. de Larcy, who was one of the arch-conspirators — ^although 
he had for a long time a seat in Thierses Cabinet — ^was per- 
fectly aware of the information the German Ambassador had 
caused to be communicated to the Royalists.'' 



6. Cologne Odzette^ lOth November, 1874, No. 312. 

" A Paris, 8th November. The Oazette de Franee publishea 
the foUowing letter : — 

' Dear Monsiem» Janicot, — Will you give a most formal denial 
to the foreign correspondence [of the Daily News], in which 
it is reported that I had interviews with Count Arnim previous 
to the 24th May ? 

*' Yours, &c., 
(Signed) 'La Rochepoucauld-Bisaccia. 
' Priday, 6th November, 1874/ 

" Almost all those who, according to the Berlin Correspon- 
dent of the Daily News, are said to have been in negotiation 
with Connt Arnim (De Broglie, De Larcy, the Duke de La 
Rochefoucauld-Bigaccia, and Bishop Freppel) have protested 
against this Insinuation; but that is not astonishing, since 
Oount Arnim had no intercourse with these gentlemen (De 
Broglie excepted) previous to the 24th May. Bishop Frep- 
pel, not being a member of Parliament, had the less cause for 
issuing his declaration. Count Arnim at that time of course 
maintained no direct intercourse with those persons who were 
beut upon overthrowing M. Thiers, but he maintained his 
connection with them by means of certain neutral personages, 

p 
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througli whom he several times urgently pressed the conspira- 
tors — who were very apprelieiisive — ^to act without delay, and 
not to fear in the least that any Opposition wonld be raised 
at Berlin. 

" As regards the ' conspiracy ^ of which the Berlin Corre- 
spondent of the Oazette de France wrote at the time^ I am in a 
Position to add that Count Arnim, who fancied himself the 
successor-designate of the ]^ Imperial Chancellor, had already 
formed his Cabinet, in which figured as Home Secretary 
a person who, on seeing the failure of the conspiracy, re- 
signed the high post which he had accepted only in anticipa- 
tion of a Home Secretaryship in the Arnim Administration, and 
retired from public lifo. Count Arnim, of coorse, acted 
thus boldly only through being, as he imagined, sure of the 
Support of some influential circles at Berlin, in which be- 
lief he was confirmed by reports which reached him in 1872 
from Ems/' 



All these letters are prefaced by the Correspondent's 
mark " A/' 

This is not the usual sign, as we have reason to know, of one 
of the ordinary correspondents of the Cologne Oazette ; at least 
not that of one of the regulär correspondents on the staff. 
Possibly one or other of these gentlemen may use this sign 
occasionally. 

On the whole, however, it may be presumed that this *^ A" 
correspondence is fabricated either at Berlin or Cologne with 
the aid of all kinds of Communications which reach that Journal 
from different quarters. 

But as regards this '' A '^ correspondence in its particular 
reference to Count Arnim, it is probable — ^nay, almost certain, 
that it was composed either of notices conmiunicated in private 
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letters received by that joumal from time to time from Paris 
direct, or from notices coUected at Berlin, 

This assumption is supported in a striking manner by the 
reproduction in those letters of all the false accusations which 
were gossipped about in Berlin. This gossip consisted chiefly 
in the assertion : — 

1. That Count Arnim delayed the conclusion of the Con- 
vention of 15th March. 

2. That Count Arnim was the cause of the overthrow of M, 
Thiers by taking part in the conspiracy of the " Dukes/^ 

The first accusation has been sufficiently refiited in the pre- 
ceding pages of this book. The second is nothing but an 
invention. Also the existence of that mysterious sort of 
"neutral middlemen'' is quite as imaginary as the reports 
communicated from Ems. The Oologne Oazette will not be 
able to adduce a single proof in support of the assertions of 
its correspondent. 

That gentleman, if he really does belong to the land of 
the living, is possibly quite an honourable man. But so much is 
certain that there is and must be at the bottom of all these Com- 
munications a malicious lie, and that, too, known as such. The 
Gologne Oazette is far too conscientious a paper not to consider 
that it is interested in fathoming this falsehood. 

As far as we are concerned, we hereby declare all Communi- 
cations contained in that " A '^ correspondence to be pure 
inventions, from whatever quarter they may have emanated. 

The suspicion that this '' A '^ correspondence is the effusion 
of an influential but " impure '^ source, is confirmed by the 
foUowing curious circumstance : — * 

* That same "A" Correspondent writes sometimes to the Oologne 
Oazette from other places than Paris. This sign also figores in other 
Journals, at the head of Communications 'qui sentent d'one lieue le 
ndsseaufertilisant Wilhelmsstrasse ' (Foreign Office and Prince Bismarck's 
residence at Berlin). 

p 2 
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In No. 135 of the 17th May of the present year, that " A'' 
Correspondent sent fix)m Paris on the 14th May the follow- 
ing communication respecting the relations said to have 
been established between the Bussian Government and M. 
Thiers :— 

"A Paris, 14th May. — It is confirmed that Thiers is to 
have an interview with the ßussian Bmperor, as reported.* 
As it appears, the ultramontane tendency of the French 
Government has produced a very onpleasant effect, not only 
at Berlin, but also at St. Petersburg ; but as it was not in- 
tended to have any direot communication in this regard with 
the French Government — ^MacMahon complains already of 
being, with his Government, ahnest ignored, as it were, by 
Bussia — ^relations were entered into with M. Thiers, who is not 
only held in high esteem by the Emperor of Bussia, but is alBO 
regarded in foreign countries as the most prominent politician 
of France, although no longer President of the Bepublic. 
Prince Orlowf was therefore instructed to pay conspicuous 
attention to him, and, as it was desirable to establish very in- 
timate relations with the ex-President, it is said Prince 
Gostschakow, a short time ago, wrote him a letter discussing 
the general State of aflfairs, and winding up with the regret 
that France made herseif an instrument of the Yatican. 

Thereupon the ex-President is credited with having ad- 
dressed a long memoir to the Bussian Emperor explaining 
circumstantially the present condition of France. As is re- 
ported, M. Thiers did admit that MacMahon's GtDvemmentwas 
in the hands and under the infiuence of the ültramontanes ; 
but this was Germany's fault. He did not exactly launch into 

• It was not confirmed, however. 

\ The ** Paris " Correspondent of the öologne Oazette is wrong on this 
point. It did not at all produce an agreeable e£fect at St. Petersburg that 
Prince Orlow accompanied the Bussian Gran4 Duke to M. Thiers. 
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accusations against Prince Bismarck, but he attributed solely 
to the former German Ambassador in Paris, Count Arnim, the 
blame of the Ultramontanes having on the 24th May, 1873, 
succeeded in superseding him (Thiers) by MacMahon. As the 
German Government must bear the responsibility for the Am- 
bassador^s condnct, it was, properly speaking, their fault that 
the French nation was to-day saddled with an Ultramontane 
Government. France herseif was neither Ultramontane nbr 
Eevolutionary, but Republican, and the latter just because the 
Monarchy was impossible. 

'^ In conclusion M. Thiers entreats the Russian Bmperor to 
wait for the result of the new elections, in order to form a 
correct view of the state of France. 

" What impression Thierses memoir has produced upon the 
Czar, I cannot exactly say. An answer, however, was given, 
and the latter cannot have been unfavourable, inasmuch as an 
interview is arranged to take place between the Eussian 
Emperor and the ex-President/' . . . 

We do not know how much truth there may be in this ; but 
it is improbable in the highest degree that M. Thiers wrote to 
the Russian Bmperor that Marshai MacMahon was in the 
hands and under the influence of the Ultramontanes. Still 
less probable, and even impossible, is it that he could have said 
Germany was the cause of it. 

^^ He did not launch any accusation against Prince Bismarck, 
but he attributed solely to the former German Ambassador, 
Count Arnim, the blame that the Ultramontanes succeeded 
on the 24th May, 1873, in superseding M. Thiers by Mac- 
Mahon. 

" Since the German Government must bear the responsibility 
for the Ambassador's conduct, it was, properly speaking, her 
fault that the French nation is to-day saddled with an Ultra- 
montane Government.^' 
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Such inane and unpatriotio logic is not that of M. Thiers. 
That aged statesman has too much good taste to say such a 
thing, much less to write it to the Bmperor Alexander. 

But if amongst others we compare this " A ^' correspondence 
of the present year with the despatch No. 103, dilated upon 
in the context of this letter, for instance, we meet therein the 
same deductions which are attributed to M. Thiers. For in 
the former Prince Bismarck complains in ahnest identical 
words that he is obliged to bear the responsibility of the 
blunders which Count Arnim is alleged to have committed 
when he prevented the Imperial Chancellor's giving him those 
instructions which the Ambassador was never told that Prince 
Bismarck wished he should receive. It is, at all events, very 
surprising that M. Thiers shonld have written in the spring of 
the present year to the Emperor Alexander the very same 
thing that Prince Bismarck wrote to Count Arnim in June, 
1873 — exactly two years previously 1 

According to all this there is streng circumstantial evidence 
that the pretended Paris " A '^ correspondence, as [far as it 
concerned Count Arnim, was not manufactured at Paris. 

We distinctly protest against the insinuation that we in- 
tended to injure the Cologne Gazette, the only Journal of 
European importance which we possess in Prussia. But in 
fchis case it has been duped in a very melancholy manner, and 
it will never be able to prove the contrary. 
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^'Berlin, llth January, 1874. 
" No. 14. 
'' By Pield-Yägers. 

'^ Hiß Excellency, Connt Arnim, Paris. 

" The Frenoh Ambassadop accredited to this Court has not 
np to this time commanicated the circular to the Bishops as 
announced by your ExceUency in the telegram of the 5th 
instant ; he has, however, read the document to me on the 6th, 
during a short absence of the Imperial Ghancellor. A date 
was not given. We are, therefore, owing to the want of further 
reports from your Bxcellency, without information on what 
day the circular was issued, and whether the text since pub- 
lished in the newspapers tallies exactly with that of the original* 
We may, however, assume that such is the case. Presuming 
this, the circular is indeed a favourable progress in regard to 
our Gterman policy, the object of which is to prevent as far as 
possible the union of the ecclesiastical and the national 
elements inimical to us, and the consolidation of the govern- 
mental powers in a clerical sense. The Foreign Office, how- 
ever, cannot on this occasion dispel the impression that by 
timely and energetic advocacy of our complaints, such as was 
indicated to your ExceUency since your retum to your post. 
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the manifestation of the French Government, only liow ob- 
tained, might, in all probability, h*ve been attained long ago, 
the more so as the Bishop of Nancy's case was the most 
flagrant and ondisguised political violation of the regards due 
to US, as well as to the treaty obligations. 

^^ The Imperial Chancellor was therrfore impelled to think 
that the resolution of the French Government was only taken 
and carried into effect during the first days of January, con- 
sequently after your Bxcellency, on the one hand, had been 
requested by the telegram of the 31 st to report, and M. de 
Gt)ntaut, on the other, had been informed by us of the serious- 
ness of the Situation on just the same day. If the case was 
otherwise, it is diflScult to conceive why a confidential commu- 
nication should not have been made much sooner either to your 
Bxcellency, or to the French Ambassador here, regarding the 
tension which since the publication of the mandate of Nimes 
— ^that isj more than three weeks since — has occupied the whole 
press. 

" The Imperial Chancellor has not been able to ascertain 
from your Excellency's report No. 1, of the 2nd instant, that 
the alleged prior pleading of the affair was duly proportionate 
to its importance, or that it has had any effect whatever on the 
conduct of the French Government. 

^' As regards the Communications in your BxceUency's report 
respecting the applicability of the French penal laws, and the 
consequences deduced therefrom, the transmission of these 
matters some months earlier, for instance, on the occasion of 
the excesses of the Bishop of Nancy, would have been all the 
more welcome, as the adoption of legal measures against the 
Bishop of Nancy would have been easier, and as, moreover, 
an exact' examination of the entire French legislation applicable 
in this case, and an exhaustive report respecting the same, was 
even at that time the evident and very first duty of the Im- 
perial Bmbassy. 
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''I cau, however, for the present dispense with a more 
detailed elucidation of the legal questions explained in the 
despatch of the 3rd January^ and meanwhile alluded to also 
by your Bxcellency. Should any fresh excesses on the part of 
the Bishops take place, or further reclamations become neces- 
saiy regarding the mdmentarily pacified rather than settled 
complamts, a recurrence to the same will be a matter of 
course. 

"For your special information I will mer^ly add, that the 
jndicial committee of the ' Bundesrath ' (Föderal Council), in 
an exhaustive report of the 19th November, 1872, have, after 
an examination of the different opinions in regard to the in- 
dictment of the eure Leonard in Eppingen (Lorraine) for in- 
sulting a member of the municipal Council unanimously 
decided that, according to French law, both legal measures, 
i.e., the ^recours comme d'abus' of ecclesiastical authority, 
and proceedings in the Civil Law Courts, are independent 
the one of the other, and the injured person has therefore the 
Option either to appeal to the Privy Council, or to take pro- 
ceedings against the priest in the ordinary Law Courts, and 
demand his punishment according to the secular laws. 

'^ In an analogous manner it must be assumed that when a 
Government feels itself compelled to complain in the modo 
recognised in international intercourse, of offences of French 
ecclesiastics, either form of proceeding can be adopted for 
obtaining legal reparation. 

(Signed) " Von Bülow/' 
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Copy. 

" Affaire Rothschild. 
" Particuliere. 

'' 1873, Paris, le 11 Decembre. 

^^ Monsieur le Duo, 

" J^ai Fhonneur de mettre sous les yeux de Votre Excel- 
lence la coupure d'un Journal, d'hier soir, qui mentionne, pour 
la dömentir, une anecdote, racontee par des joumaux beiges et 
allemands {Oazette de Oologne). 

''Le fait est que j'ai rencontr6 la möme anecdote en 
plusieurs joumaux, mais k mon grand regret je ne puis gudre 
douter qu^il n'y ait dans leurs röcits un fond de v6rit6. 

*' Quelques informations, qui me sont parvenues malgr6 moi, 
quelques petits d6tails dont j'ai 6te le tßmoin sans le vouloir, 
sont de nature h les corroborer. 

" J^aflärme de la maniere la plus formelle que je n'ai parl6 ä 
qui que ce seit ni de ce qu'on m'a dit, ni de ce que j'ai vu. 
Par consöquent il est permis de supposer que la Gazette doit 
ses informations k Findiscretion des personnes les mieux 
plac6es pour Ätre au courant de Faffaire, c'est ä dire ä ceux 
qui ont trouve leur exploit trop merveilleux pour le derober ä 
la publicitö. C'est cette publicitö, Monsieur le Duc, qui 
m'oblige de vous soumettre quelques observations k ce sujet; 

'^Je dois aux fonctions que je rempKs en France de me 
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trouver en relation avec son Bxcellence Monsieur le Marechal 
de Mac-Mahon, President de la Eöpublique. 

" Bn tont lieu, en tont temps et en tonte circonstance, je me 
ferais un grand honneur de rechercher la sociöte de Monsieur 
le Duc et de Madame la Duchesse de Magenta. 

^^ Mais il est vrai aussi que dans la position oü je me trouve 
ma liberte d^y renoncer n'est pas entiere. 

^^ Or il me semble que Pambassadenr d'Allemagne, engage ä 
se presenter dans la maison la plus officielle de France^ 
devrait pouvoir compter que les personnes admises en mßme 
temps que lui ä Phospitalite du chef de PBtat soient tenues 
ä ne pas manifester par une attitude d^animositö rancuniere et 
de nonchalance calculee que — pour ce qui les conceme — la 
paix n'est pas retabUe entre la France et PAllemagne. 

^^ Votre Bxcellence m'a promis de se placer avec moi sur le 
terrain de nos interöts communs. II s'agit de le rendre ac- 
cessible en ecartant des elöments de discorde. 

" C'est sous ce point de vue que je n'ai pu me dispensfer 
d'avoir j Phonneur de vous entretenir de Pincident en ques- 
tion. 

" Je ne doute pas qu'avec le tacte dölicat qui vous distingue 
vous trouverez moyen de mettre nos rapports personnels ä 
l'abri de petits faits de salon qui, le cas echeant, pourraient 
avoir une certaine importance en vue^de Pendroit oü ils se 
passent. 

" Veuillez agröer, Monsieur le Duc, Fassurance de ma haute 
consideration. 

(Signed) " Aenim/' 

"AS. Bxcellence Monsieur le Duc de Decazes. 
Versailles/' 
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'^ Confidentielle. 

^^ Paris, le 12 Decembre, 1873. 

^^ C'est au moment ou commence mon audience que je 
re9ois, Monsieur le Comte, votre lettre particuliere dat^e 
d'hier. 

^^Je ne parviens ni ä admettre, ni ä comprendre qu'une 
pareille inconvenance ait pu se produire. C^est, en verite, 
Monsieur le Marechal qui plus que tout autre en serait surtout 
et directement atteint. Je vais donc Tentretenir de cet inci- 
dent et prendre ses ordres. 

'^ En attendant Votre Excellence voudra bien agreer 
avec mes regrets de ce qui ne peut Stre qu^un malentendu 
l'expression bien cordiale de ma plus haute considera- 
tion. 

(Signed) ^^ Dkcazes/^ 

To these two letters there is little to be added. 

By tbe documents read at tbe trial it was proved that 
Marsbal MacMahon and Duke Decazes bastened in the most 
obliging manner to assure the Ambassador that they would do 
everything to prevent similar occurrences. 

But the impression had been spread in Berlin, and even 
conveyed to His Majesty, that on this occasion Count Arnim 
had not maintained the dignity of his position. Count Arnim 
would not even have ventured to bring this misere to the 
knowledge of his Government had not a newspaper article, 
sent by Hen" von Bülow, shown him that Prince Bismarck 
desired to make a ^^ case " of this affair. 

Among other circumstances it would have been found 
" qu^un incident pareil ne merite pas l'honneur d^un rapport 
au Roi/' 

Cabinets rightly leave it to their agents to secure their 
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own Position, and, as a rule, they reasonably wish, and justly 
so, to hear nothing about such matters. 

But when the attempt of making capital out of trifling 
things has been resolved upon, the bad practice is adopted of 
questioning the Ambassadors and Envoys about every kind of 
gossip. 
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''Paris, April 21st, 1874. 

" To Canon Dr. von DöUinger, 

'' Very Reverend Sir, 

'' The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung a few days ago 
published a statement made by me in May, 1869, which 
cannot have escaped your notice. To my regret the aim of 
this pablication would not permit tlie suppression of passages 
in which your Reverence^s name was mentioned. I therefore 
feel bound to ask your Reverence's pardon forhaving in May, 
1869, incidentally referred to you in a manner not sufficiently 
expressive of the profound respect which I entertain for your 
Reverence. You will the more readily grant me indnlgence 
for the manner in which I then expressed myself should you 
reflect that in May, 1869, I had not the honour of being 
known by jon. The lately published report of May 14, 
1869, is interpreted to show that there is some discrepancy 
between the views contained there at that time, and the 
resume which I made in a memorial published by the Vienna 
Presse, I take this opportunity of stating that I did not 
authorize that publication. I have a copy of the memorial 
which differs in some parts from the published documents. It 
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would be merely a playing with words to say that the pub- 
lished part was apocryphal. The alterations were evidently 
inade by the publisher to avoid giving oATence to certain per- 
sons. But the discrepancy between my views in May, 1869, 
and June, 1870, is unimportant. In June, 1870, I still laid 
less stress on the dogma than on the manner in which it was 
to be promulgated. Had the German bishops in the first 
instance declared infallibility to be a theory — ^the acceptance 
of which would of course be a matter of practical indiflference, 
— the Government would probably not have interfered in this 
question. But the conduct of the Austro- German bishops in 
1869, and during the Council, showed me the bearings of the 
Papal enterprize. I was convinced that infallibility was to be 
not merely a costly and empty vessel, destined only to adom 
the Vatican, but also that it was a Pandora^s box, from which 
eventually very dangerous ingredients might be scattereä over 
the Christian world. The reproach that between May, 1869, 
and June, 1870, experience corrected my views, is not unwel- 
come to me. If I leamt anything in that time I leamt it 
from the German bishops, who have had the kindness to en- 
lighten me on the consequences of the dogma. Occasion has 
also been taken to enter upon the utterly fruitless controversy 
as to whether things would have taken a difiFerent tum had an 
Ambassador been sent to the Council. Who can pretend to 
decide that question now ? I for my part maintain that, if 
measures had been taken as I intended, the authors of the 
campaign would have recalled the memory of the hero who 
went out to conquer the world and retumed home because 
it rained — ^ infecta recolle trombe nel sacco.^ T chiefly regret 
that the deliberations prompted by Prince Hohenlohe did not 
give rise to more searching discussion. K the rank weeds 
which grew up during the Council could have been crushed in 
the bud we should not have found ourselves in the incon- 
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ceivable confasion of jeopardising everytliing which for ages. 
seems to have been considered as the common properiy of 
Christendom. I beg your Reverence to allow me this oppor- 
tnnity of expressing the profound respect with which I have 
the honour to be 

^^ Your very obedient servant, 

(Signed) '^ Arnim/' 
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Schlesischs Zeitimg, No. 197. Breslau, Wednesday, 
April 19, 1874. 

" Count Arnim and Prince Bismarck ver8U8 the Council. 

"The Vienna Presse recently published some of Count 
Arnim's documents relating to the Council, whioh have justly 
excited universal interest, as they bear surprising testimony to 
the sagacious views entertained by the Prussian representa- 
tive at the Curia as to the consequences of the Vatican 
decrees. 

" This publication, whose origin is unknown to us, has caused 
the publication of a diplomatic correspondence between Count 
Arnim and his chief, which took place in the years 1869 
and 1870, in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Z&itung, evidently at 
the instigation of Prince Bismarck himself. The ensemble 
of this demonstration has caused so much Sensation that it 
Claims our attention on more points than one. 

" It may be acknowledged with the greatest respect for our 
eminent leading statesman that it is very difficult for men 
who in some matters represent their own opinions to have any 
official intercourse with him. Prince Bismarck himself has 
never made it a secret that even in the Ministerial Council he 

Q 
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always claimed ** to convince other people " bat never allowed 
himself to be convinced occasionally by others. 

*^ This is evidently avowed in bis mucb-qnoted speecb of 
April 16, 1869, in whicb he rejected the proposal to establish a 
responsibility of the Imperial Ministers, remarking that to do 
so woüld be to bind him band and foot, and to put him into 
the leading strings of a Council. Prince Bismarck Claims, in 
some measnre, and not onreasonably, an absolute anthority in 
his own sphere. 

'' Having already not nnfrequently feit cramped by the defe- 
rence due to the highest person in the State, by the views of 
Foreign Gabinets, by public opinion and parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, he is little inclined to give much heed to the 
individual convictions of his official organs. Whoever will not 
resign his right of personal opinion to his aU-powerful chief 
must faU : such is the inevitable destiny, which unfortunately 
awaits even the best abilities. According to the testimony of 
these publications Count Arnim seems not to have escaped 
a like fate; but it is to be hoped that Germany will 
not be deprived for ever of the powers of this far-seeing 
statesman. 

" Whoever values these documents, not^ only in an historical 
but also in a physiological point of view, must bear in mind 
not merely their Contents, but also their dates, and above all 
the Order of their publication. 

" The documents first published by the Vienna Presse, es- 
pecially Count Amim's so-called Memorandum, justly excited 
universal attention in the political world. Admiration was feit 
for the statesman who even during the progress of the Council 
had set forth, in the most exact manner, what would and must 
foUow if the German Episcopate should ' succumb through its 
conscientiousness and also its diffideuce, and ignorauce of the 
character of the enemy : ^ long vacations, expulsion of the 
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Jesoits^ restricting of individual freedom in regard to monas- 
tic institutions, prohibitions as to the education of yoong 
clericals in Rome, &c., in short a so-oalled condition of suflfer- 
ance of the Chnrch, and all that 'not only in countries whose 
Sovereigns are Protestants/ This first published Memoran- 
dum bore dato June 17, 1870, consequently the concluding 
period of the Council. 

" This was followed about ten days later by the publication 
in the semi-official Norddeutsche Allgememe Zeitung of three 
despatches containing instructions from Prince Bismarck, 
which, according to their dates, reach much further back. 

'^ The first of these, dated May 26, 1869, contains a very 
judicious refusal of the proposal broached shortly before by 
Count Arnim of sending so-called ' orators ^ to the Council 
as representatives of the States. Against Count Amim's 
practical point of view Prince Bismarck advocated a purely 
theoretical one. 

"The decrees of the Council of Trent having no legal 
validity in Prussia, the latter was obliged to take no steps 
that would imply a recognition of the Vatican : — ' The par- 
ticipation of a State in a Council rests on grounds quite foreign 
to and no longer existing for us — on a relation between Church 
and State belonging to the past, which only had any meaning 
while the State regarded the Catholic as the only and uni- 
versal Church.' As regards Prussia, both constitutionally and 
politically, there is but one view to be taken, which is : the 
entire freedom of the Church in ecclesiastical matters, and the 
decided rejection of any Claims and transgression on its part in 
the political domain of the State. To send ' orators ' would be 
lending a hand towards the blending of these two Standpoints 
which the State could not aUow. Bismarck's political intelli- 
gence is undoubtedly more clearly perceptible in this reasoning 
than that of the North German Ambassador at the Curia. 
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^^ The second of these simultaneously-publislied despatches 
is dated January 5, 1870. Prince Bismarck was in the 
main faithfal to liis intention of taking no direct part in 
the Council; however, he instructed Count Arnim to keep 
within the ken of the bishops of the Opposition, to encourage 
them, and to give them a prospect of the support of the 
Government in case they should afterwards suflTer persecution 
from Eome. The intentions of the Curia were very well 
known at the beginning of 1870 ; no one doubted any longer 
that the great aim in view was the proclamation of Infalli- 
bility; but the weakness of the Opposition had at the same time 
also been clearly demonstrated. When it had succeeded in 
defeating the proclamation by acclamation, it entertained the 
hope of being able to postpone and finally abandon altogether 
the portentous question, and therefore laid special stress on the 
inopportunity of the proclamation of Romeos desired dogma. 

'^ The third of the three despatches published by the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, dated March 13, 1870, gives ample 
proof that the Govemments of the North German Confedera- 
tion regavded this weak efiFort with sympathy, but with the 
firm determination not to interfere openly. ^The bishops 
must settle with their consciences how far they will or can go 
in this defence of their rights, the Govemments can only go 
as far as the bishops go themselves. Should we wish to go 
further and undertake to guido them, or only even to invite 
them to take certain steps, we should find ourselves on ground on 
which the Curia would have the advantage of us. The Catholio 
Church of Germany is represented, as far as we are concerned, 
by its Episcopate, to which we are ready to give powerftd 
protection as soon and for as long as they shall desire it. But 
actual action in Church matters we must leave to the Epis- 
copate j we can only act when the consequences are likely to 
afiect the outer world. By a premature interference we 
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« 
should only confuse the consciences and make the position 6f 
the bishops more diflScult.' 

" Nothing indeed can be said against all these publications — 
both sides had their justification. As for ourselves, we confess 
readily, to having more sympathy for that which expresses 
Bismarck^s Instructions, but it ought to havo resultedin alegis- 
lation realising in the highest degree the principle of individual 
religious freedom — a legislation which separates Chorch and 
State as far as seems permissible with respect to the real 
factors with which practical policy has to deal. According to 
this view, a series of hberating laws (abolition of compulsory bap- 
tism, introduction of civil marriages, emancipation of schools 
from hierarchical authority) should have taken precedence of all 
so-called ecclesiastical laws. But since the authorities of the 
State gave the preference to a concreto interference in the 
domain usurped by the Church to a settlement of principles, the 
more practical views of Count Arnim, which gradually identified 
themselves with those which Prince Hohenlohe elucidated in 
his celebrated circular despatch of the 9th April, 1869, 
obtained a greater and more important significance. 

" EarHer than all other statesmen, earlier than most of the 
bishops not initiated in the plans of the Curia, earlier than the 
large mass of the Catholic people, had Prince Hohenlohe fore- 
seen that the only dogmatic matter which it was desired in 
Rome should be decided by the Council, namely, the personal 
Infallibility of the Pope, was of a highly political character, 
and that its Solution in the sense of the Curia would be decisive, 
ab vniiioy for all questions of a mixed character relating to the 
established Church. 

'^ Prince Hohenlohe's proposition, therefore, was that the 
Govemments should take precautionary measures in order not 
to be without remedy afterwards, and to come to an agreement 
as to a common and uniform course of action in this respect^ 
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in Order to restram the Curia from adopting extreme 
Steps. 

" Notwithstanding the publication of the last-mentioned de- 
spatches of Prince Bismarck^ by which the inoflfensive tendenoy 
of the Prussian Government is established in a gratifying 
manner, the sympathies which Count Arnim had awakened by 
his Memorandum published in the Vienna Presse remained 
unaltered. People feit that Prince Bismarck's theoretically 
perfectly justified principle of non-intervention had not, after 
all, had the desired eflTect; and it was admitted that Count 
Arnim had shown greater foresight in this respect than his 
Chief. This reputation could not be allowed to attach to 
Count Arnim ; for the purpose of crushing it, the semi-official 
press was at once set in motion to do Service. About the 
middle of April the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung pub- 
lished an article which raised suspicion as to the genuine- 
ness of Count Amim's famous Memorandum, which it stigma- 
tized as apocryphal, bringing forward a despatch which was to 
prove that Count Arnim was by no means the far-seeing states- 
man he was supposed to be since the publication of that 
Memorandum ; and that especially he was not an admirer of 
Prince Hohenlohe and his adviser, Canon von Döllinger. The 
publication of this despatch had no political interest, but the 
tendency of the proceeding was obvious. This despatch — the 
last that was published by the semi-oflScial prints — ^is, as regards 
its date, the oldest (14th May, 1869). It belongs to a time 
when also Count Arnim did not see things clear, and for the 
foUowing reasons : — 

^^ He whose office it would have been to explain and support 
the views advanced by Prince Hohenlohe, the former Bavarian 
Ambassador in Eome, Dr. von Sigmund, counteracted, in the 
most direct manner, the views of his chief. Dr. von Sigmund^ 
a man of great self-consciousness, but not corresponding 
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sagacity^ was completely captivated by the views of the Curia. 
He therefore also circolated the calumny, originating with 
Cardinal Beisach^ that it was Dr. Döllinger who spoke in Prinoe 
Hohenlohe^s despatch^ and who (i.e. Dr. DöUinger) made Opposi- 
tion solely from disappointed ambition. The influence of such 
erroneous ideas in the letter of 14th May^ 1869^ is undeniable. 
Coont Arnim submitted the personal opinions he held ' at that 
time ^ regarding Prince Hohenlohe and Dr. Döllinger to Prince 
Bismarck, with unfeigned candour and that confidence which 
is always justly entitled to discretionary treatment. The un- 
abridged publication of that letter, which the article in the 
TSarili Oerman Gazette made political capital of in a most 
repugnant manner, oflFended every right-thinking man. The 
significance, however, of that which Connt Arnim had expressed 
in his Memorandum, composed more than a year afterwards, 
could scarcely be weakened thereby in the eyes of intelligent 
readers. 

'^ Of course, Count Arnim could not remain silent in face of 
this malignant publication. In a letter to Dr. Döllinger, 
recently published, the late German Ambassador at Paris 
apologised, with the assurance of his esteem, if certain passages 
^ unfortunately not suppressed because of the intention of the 
publication,^ should have grieved him. He likewise asserts 
that only hypercriticism could call the Memorandum apocryphal, 
and declares that he had only gradually, guided by what the 
course of the proceedings of the Council divulged, arrived at 
the conviction to which he (more than a twelvemonth later) had 
given utterance in that Memorandum, namely, ' If I have leamt 
anything during that time, I am mainly indebted for it to the 
German Bishops, who had the kindness to enlighten me in 
regard to the consequences of the dogma. . . . Most of 
all do I regret that the deliberations suggested by Prince 
Hohenlohe have not resulted in more deliberate negotiations. 
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If it had been possible to nip in the bud the rank weeds 
which have been reared by the Council, we should not to-day 
find ourselves entangled in the inconceivable perplexities which 
jeopardise pretty nearly everything which in the course of 
ages seemed to have become the common property of Chris- 
tianity/ 

" Count Arnim by no means boasts of the sagacity for which 
credit is given him everywhere, with which he correctly appre- 
ciated and explained to his Government the füll significance of 
the resolutions of the Vatican, when it was yet time to antici- 
pate them in Prince Hohenlohe's sense. His whole letter is 
written in a dignified but modest style, and does not contain 
the least reproach against his superior and Chief for Foreign 
AflFairs. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that with this letter 
to Dr. Döllinger the cloth is completely rent asunder between 
Prince Bismarck and Counfc Arnim. Whoever has more 
closely followed the publications in the semi-official press 
cannot be in any doubt — as far as regards the personal ques* 
tion in the whole afiair — to whose side the sympathies in this 
dispute must incline. We must not, however, saddle upon 
Prince Bismarck, who since the last publication of the North 
Oerman Oazette is still confined to his bed as an invalid, those 
things which, perhaps, only his Chief of the Press Bureau is 
responsible for.^* .... 



The last paragraph might require contradiction. That, 
however, is not the object of this work. Moreover, it 
would be high time to renounce the method which has 
become habitual to find always a ^^ scapegoat ^^ in order to 
screen him who is really responsible. 

Who was it who last spring caused the article '^War in 
Sight ! ^^ to be sent to the Post in Berlin ? 
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Who are the '^ Jews** who invented this war rumour, for the 
purpose of speculating on the baisse ? ' 

Who is the ^'military party^' who urged the Emperor on to 
war, and who had nearly by a hair^s breadth dragged the 
pacific Chancellor along with them ? 

There is no ^^ military party '' in Germany. 

Who permitted the semi-official sycophants during eight 
weeks to apparently encourage the insurrection in Herze- 
govina and Bosnia, although all the world knew that the 
language of these papers might give cause to " misconstmc- 
tions?'' 

How is it that the Times, whose Berlin correspondent, Herr 
Abel, is in very intimate relation with the Foreign OflSce, was 
at the same time enthusiastic for Bosnia's independence ? 

For God^s sake, let us guard against either creating or 
tolerating irresponsible positions. 

His Majesty the German Emperor was this spring gracionsly 
pleased to say to M. de Polignac at a ball at Prince Hatzfeld's : 

" On a voulu nous brouiller — maintenant tout est arrangö/' 

'^Quiestcet^on/ Sire?'' 

If it is not allowed to saddle on Prince Bismarck's Shoulders 
what perhaps his Chief of the Press Bureau is alone responsible 
for, there still remains that question to be answered : — 

" Has Prince Bismarck disavowed the Chef de Bureau de 
la Presse?'' 

Evidently not. For in spring, 1874, the very same " Chef 
conducted the campaign against Count Arnim, who in the 
spring of 1875 put on the stage the episode '^ War in Sight ! '' 
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